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Much delicacy ought to be observed in writing the memoirs of 
a living person, but more when speaking of the dead ; for should 
the writer's pen be dipped in gall, he may wound the feelings of 
the relations and friends of the deceased, and to satisfy a private 
pique, say more than truth might warrant, without any fear of 
being refuted. We feel a pleasure (though not. unmixed with 
great regret for the loss of a worthy man) that it falls to our lot 
to give a sketch of the life of one whom every body esteemed 
whilst living, and lamented when dead. 

Mr. William Lovegrove was born on the 13th of Januarv, 1778, 
at Shoreham, where his family connexions are of great re- 
spectability. He was bronght up to London while yet very young, 
and received an education suitable to nis situation and prosnects — 
in life. It was first intended to plice him with a chymist, but 
preferring the occupation of his father, who lived in credit in 
the metropolis as a plumber and engineer, and probably not 
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liking to forego the usual indulgences of home, young Lovegrove 
was apprenticed to his father at the proper age, and for some 
time was punctual to his business. 





The theatre, however, soon attracted his notice; and growing 
enamoured with the productions of British dramatic genius, (not 
of the new schuo!l,) his father’s premises were speedily made to 


resound with the lamentations of Jager, the fury of Orestes, and 


the dving groans of Romeo. An inclination for the stage seldom 
stops here—he longed for other applause than his own; but not 
having full confidence in his theatrical powers, he consulted a 
dramatic friend, who hud perforined several characters with eclat 
on a private stage; and, after reci‘ing some of his favourite 
passages, much to the satisfaction of that gentleman, (Mr. 
Faulkner, now manager .of the Sunderland, and other theatres 
in the north of England,) our hero immediately took courage, 


-and appeared at the private theatre in Tottenham Court Road, in 


the part of Hamlet. This essay was deemed so creditable to his 
powers, that he was solicited to assume other characters ; and 
being warmed by the encouragement and applause which he uni- 
formly received, he now began seriously to think of the stage as 
a profession. 

Mr. Lovegrove, like his brother apprentice in the farce, was 
now ambitious to see his name ‘‘ posted up in capitals,” and 
come out as a candidate for public applause; and, like another 
hero of equal farcical celebrity, (Mr. Sylvester Daggerwood) we 
believe he made his débzt before ten tallow candles, on the boards 
of the Richmond theatre, under the management of Mr. Win- 
ston. His first appearance in public was in June, 1799.- At the 
close of the Richmond season, he received an offer for Dublin, 
and was introduced to the Irish audience in the character of 
Anhalt, in ‘* Lovers’ Vows.” His reception was highly flatter- 
ing, but he soon discovered that he owed nothing to the good 
offices of Mr. Hamerton, the acting manager, and could obtain 
no redress by complaint to the proprietor, Mr. Jones; he there- 
fore accepted an engagement for Manchester, from Mr. Bellamy, 
the singer, at that time in Jreland, and forthwith returned to 
England. 


But our young comedian was destined to encoupter serious 
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mis-adveniures. While on his journey to Manchester, he met 
witli a ‘* hair-breadth ‘seape,” and the aspiring Romeo had like 
to have descended prematurely to the grave of all the Capulets. 
A fellow-passenger in the coach had deposited a pistol in one of 
the pockets, and in letting down the window, some of the ap- 
pendages canghi hold of the trigger, and the whole of the con-, 
tents, two bills an! a slug, were ‘unluckily lodged in the left leg 
and instep of Mr. Lovegrove. The consternation and distress 
which this accident occasioned, may easily be conceived. After 
being detained many weeks on the road, he at length arrived at 
Manchester; but his health was so much impaired by the length 
of his sufferings; that he was by no means in a state for exhibit- 
ing himself with advantage on the stage. His appearance in 
Douglas was consequently not very successful, but though he was 
afterwards better received, particularly in Jaques, in ‘* As you 
like it,” which was much applauded, he had, upon the whole, 
no reason to be satisfied with his situation; and, at the end of 
the season, he parted with the managers, and on the invitation 
of Mr. Hughes, embarked for Guernsey, to try his fortunes in 
the theatre of that island. 

There he became at once a great favourite, and meeting unex- 


‘ 


pectedly with some persons of distinction, who -were well ac- 
quainted with his family, he was introduced to the principal in- 
habitants. When the theatrical season closed, he returned to 
England, and performed for a short time at Plymouth. 

His next and last engagement, prior to his appearance in Lon- 
don, was Bath. A friend furnished him with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Dimond; but the company being full, that gen- 
tleman could not conveniently offer him a situation. He allowed 
him, however, the opportunity of performing one night. Thie 
was in 1802, Mr. Lovegrove having found it expedient to resign © 
the truncheon and resume the sock, made choice of Lazarillo, 
in ‘* Two Strings to your Bow,” and met with a prodigious re= 
ception. The Duchess of York, who was present, sent a mes- 
senger round, at the close of the farce, to express how much she 
had been gratified by the exertions of the new actor. Unwilling 
to lose so promising a comedian, but yet requi:ing further proba- 
tion of his taients, Mr. Dimond engaged him for a month. At 
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this time, Mr. Elliston and Mr. Edwin were in possession of 
nearly all the principal characters; of course, Mr. Lovegruve 
could have but few opportunities of distinguishing himself. He 





was, however, seen occasionally, and always with satisfaction. 
He was particularly successful in Walter, in “‘ The Children in 
the Wood,” although a character in which Mr. Elliston had made 
a strong impression. When that gentleinan retired from the Bath 
company, and Mr. Edwin quitted it for Dublin, Mr. Lovegrove's 
talents were called into more frequent action, and ina short time 
he fully established himself with the audiences both of Bath and 
Bristol, as an actor of first-rate genius. 7 

During the summer recess, Mr. Lovegrove acquired fresh lau- 
rels, and added to his profits, in the theatres of Margate and 
Worthing. 

From Bath to London the promotion of a clever comedian is a 
matter almost of course. The Drury-lane managers had long 
been sensible of Mr. Lovegrove'’s utility. Mr. Graham, before 
the conflagration of the great theatre, made application to him; 
but he was then under articles with Mr. Dimond, who was, na- 
turally enough, disinclined to release him from his engagement 
Mr. Arnold wished to have him for the English Opera, but the 
same objection stood in the way. 

At the commencement of the season 1810, Mr. Arnold, in the 
name of Mr. Sheridan, made him a very handsome offer for the 
winter, at the Lyceum. The Bath managers still held out; but 
Mr. Lovegrove’s engagement being to expire with the season just 
past, he was at full liberty to accept the Drury-lane proposals, 
which he acceded to in February, 1810, and accordingly appeared 
at the Lyceum, and his reception was most flattering. 

He afterwards appeared in many characters, and always gave 
infinite satisfaction, particularly as Rattan, in the ‘‘ Bee Hive ;° 
Peter Fidget, in the “Boarding House”; and Leatherhead, in ‘‘ M. P.”’ 
when Drury-lane was rebuilt, he ranked among the principal per- 
formers, and was always before the public. When at Margate 
during the summer season, he had formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Weippert, the harp player, whose daughter he married soon 
after his arrival in London; but alas! he only enjoyed her society 
for a very short period, for after she gave birth to a daughter, 
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she never recovered, and was cut off in the bloom of youth. The 
loss of his beautiful and amiable wife, nearly broke poor Love- 
grove's heart. He used to say that his hair actually turned grey 
with grief. He took the greatest delight in his little darling, (as 
he always used to call his child) but she, too, was snatched from 
him, which was another severe shock to him. 

His first benefit in London was at Drury-lane theatre, on the 
15th of June, 1814. The bill of fare was ‘‘ The Iron Chest,”’ 
and a new musical farce (written and composed for the occasion 
by his friend Mr. Parry) called ‘‘ Fair Cheating.’”” The house 
was crouded, and all went off extremely well. Soon after this, 
he had the misfortune to rupture a blood vessel, and he was ill 
for many months, and wholly incapable of doing his duty at the 
theatre. Towards the summer of 1815, he recovered a little, but 
he still was remarkably weak. His first appearance after his se- 
vere illness was in Sir Peter Teazle for his benefit. The applause 
on his entrance was so great that he was quite-overcome, and 
he said—‘* Oh, God! they'll kill me with kindness!” He per- 
formed the part, as he did every other, in a very chaste manner. 

Soon after this period, he had a relapse, and very little hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. A change of air was recom- 
mended—he accordingly went to the neighbourhood of Bath, ac- 
companied by an affectionate sister, who was always with him, 
and of whom he used to speak in the most tender manner, as 
having many times, with her care and attention, saved his life. 

Now are we drawing towards the close of our scene.—Worn 
out with illness, anxiety, and grief, poor Lovegrove breathed his 
last on the 25th of June, 1816. 

Thus the stage has been deprived of an excellent actor, and 
society of a valuable member. As a proof of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held by the Committee of Drury-lane thea- 
tre, his full salary has been regularly paid him, during the whole 
of the season before the last, notwithstanding he only played a 
few nights; and to their great credit be it said, when he was 
unable to perform at all, they allowed him half his salary to the 
day of his death—thus rewarding merit, and holding out en- 
couragement to others to pursue the path of honour and fame. _ 
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We will at some future day give a few anecdotes of his theatrical 
career; at present, we shall conclude with 


PEACE TO HIS MANES. 








Miscellanies. 


SELECT ANECDOTES, 
Continued frum p. 16. 


A Grecian and a Venetian were one day disputing which of 
their nations was the greatest. The Grecian, in order to prove 
the superiority of his own, said that it was from Greece that all 
the great men had come.—‘“ You are right—’’ retorted the Vene- 
tian—‘* for not one is to be found there at present.” 


The young Marquis of Tierceville was an instance out of many 
of the fallibility of Lavater’s system; for notwithstanding he 
possessed good natural powers, he had a remarkably stupid 
countenance. One of those triflers who, by dint of a lively 
manner, and a deal of chit-chat, acquire the reputation of be- 


ing men of wit, took the Marquis with him one day to call on a 
lady of fashion, and on introducing him, said to her—‘* Madam, 
this is the Marquis de Tierceville, who is not such a fool as he 


appears to be.—" ‘* That, Madam,’—replied the Marquis,— 


**is precisely the difference between this gentleman and myself.” 


The poet Saint Amant was once in a party where there was a 
man with black hair and a white beard; this appeared very re- 
markable to the company, and every one asked the cause of it, 
upon which St. Amant turned to the man, and said—‘‘ Proba- 
bly the difference is occasioned by your having. worked more with 
your jaws than with your brains-” 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXII. 


CEE 


‘¢ As Bees, wide wandering through the blossom’d groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find, 
So we each golden sentiment select, 


‘LY’ enrich and dignify our humble page.” 


ore 
——_—— 


* 


1— A PARENTHESIS. 


Kitty White, a pupilof Mr. Rich, received, during her initia- 
tion, of Mr. O'Brien, of Drury-lane, some instructions how to 
perform with propriety the character of Sylvia, in ‘* The Recruit- 
ing Officer.” One day, as he was thus employed, observing that the 
lady misconceived his directions, and repeated a passage very im- 
properly, he told her it was a parenthesis, and therefore required a 
different tone of voice, and a greater degree of volubility than 
the rest of the sentence. ‘* A parenthesis!’ said Miss White, 
«© What’s that?” Her mother, who happened to be present, 
blushing for her daughter's ignorance, immediately exclaimed— 
‘* Qh, what an infernal limb of an actress will you make !—not 


to know the meaning of 'prentice, and that it is the plural num- 
ber of ‘prentices !’", 


2.—ADMIRAL RODNEY. 


It happened to me to be present, and sitting next to Admiral 
Rodney at table, when the thought seemed first to occur to 
him of breaking the French line by passing through it in the 


heat of the action. It was at Lord George Germain’s house, at 


Stoneland, after dinner, when having asked a number of ques- 
tions about the manceuvring of columns, and the effect of charging 
with them on a line of infantry, he proceeded to arrange a par- 
cel of cherry-stones, which he had collected from the table, and 
forming them as two fleets drawn up in line and opposed to each 


Vor, 1X N 
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other, he at once arrested our attention, which had not been very 
generally engaged by his preparatory inquiries, by declaring he 
was determined so to pierce the enemy's line of battle, (arranging 
his manceuvre at the same time on the table), if ever it was his 
fortune to bring them into action. I daresay this passed with some 
as mere rhapsody, and all seemed to regard it as a very perilous and 
doubtful experiment, but it made a different impression on the ad- 
miral, who having seized the idea, held it fast, and in his eager, ani- 
mated way, went on manceuvring his cherry-stones, and throw- 
ing his enemy’s representatives into such utter confusion, that al- 
ready possessed of that victory in imagination, which in reality 
he lived to gain, he concluded his process by swearing he would 
lay the French admiral's flag at his sovereign’s feet; a promise 
which he actually pledged to his majesty in his closet, and faith- 
fully and gloriously performed. 

That he carried this projected manoeuvre into operation, and 
that the success of it was effectually decisive all the world knows. 
My friend, Sir Charles Douglas, Captain of the fleet, confessed to 
me that he himself had been adverse to the experiment; and, in 
discussing it with the admiral, had stated his objections. To 
these he got no other answer but that ‘‘ his counsel was not called 
for; he required obedience only ; he did not want advice.” Sir 
Charles also told me, that whilst the project was in operation, (the 
battle then raging,) his own attention being occupied by the gal- 
lant defence made by the French Glorieux, against the ships that 
were pouring their fire into her, upon his crying out—** Behold, 
Sir George, the Greeks and Trojans contending for the body of 
Patroclus !”—The admiral, then pacing the quarter-leck in great 
agitation, pending the experiment of his manceuvre, (which, in 
the instance of one ship, had unavoidably miscarried,) peevishly 
exclaimed—‘* D—n the Greeks, and d—n the Trojans; I have 
other things to think of.” When, in a few minutes after, his 
supporting ship having led through the French line in a gallant 
style, turning with a smile of joy to Sir Charles Douglas, he cried 
out—‘* Now, my dear friend, I am at the service of your Greeks 
and Trojans, and the whole of Homer’s Iliad, or as much of it as 
you please; for the enemy is in confusion, and our victory is 
secure.” 

CUMBERLAND 5 MEMOIRS, 
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3.—VOLTAIRE. 


* An envious critic was saying, before a person of candour and 
acuteness, that the play of “ Alzire,”” was not written by Voltaire ; 
4 « Tam glad of it,” said the man of candour. ‘* Why?” replied 
ES. the opponent. ‘* Because, if it is not,’’ rejoined the other, ‘* we 
7 have one good poet more.” 





S 4—RATS. 


We have been long astonished at the neglect with which the 
following infallible methods of lessening the number of those 
noxious ‘reptiles have been treated, which were alone sufficient to 
entitle their projector, Mr. Southey, (for we take it for granted 
that the idea belongs to him, as he has not told us to the con- 
trary,) to the enviable post he now enjoys,* and the privilege of 
attiring his muse as he pleases : +— 


** He shall, fur no man’s pleasure, 
‘¢ Change a syllable or measure.’’ J 


We trust the appeal, with which he concludes, will meet with 
due attention. © 





Three Methods of lessening the Number of Rats. 


‘* I. Introduce them at table as a delicacy. They would probably be sa- 
voury food; and if nature hath not made them so, the cook may. Rat pie 
would be as good as rook pie; and four tails, intertwisted like the serpents 
of the Delphic tripod, and rising into a spiral obelisk, would crest the crust 
more fantastically than pigeons’ feet. After a while, they might be declared 
game by the legislature, which would materially expedite their extirpation. 

*< TI. Make use of their fur. Rat-skin robes, for the ladies, would be 
beautiful, warm, costly, and new. Fashion requires only the two last qualie 
ties; it is hoped the two former would not be objectionable. The importance 


~ 
2. 





# Poet Laureat. 

+ Vide Lines prefixed to “* The Curse of Kehama.” 

~ The facetious Tom Brown says-“‘ A Pindaric muse is a muse without 
her stays on.”’—Now, though we cannot very justly apply the appellation 
Pindaric to Mr. S——’s muse, it must be confessed, the lady has, at times, 
a very slovenly and unseemly appearance, 
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of such a fashion to our farmers onght to have its weight. When our nobles 
and gentlemen feed their own pigs, perform for a Spanish tup the office of 
Pandarus of Troy, and provide heifers of great elegance fur bulls of acknow- 
ledged merit, our ladies may perhaps be induced to receive an addition to 
their wardrobe from the hands of the rat-catcher, for a purpose of less equi- 
vocal utility. ; 

‘¢ JL. Inoculate some subjects with the small-pox, or any other infectious 
disease, and turn them loose. Experiments should first be made, lest the 
disease should assume in them so new a form, as to be capable of being re 
turned to us with interest. If it succeeded, man has means in his hand 
which w0uld thin the hyzwnas, wolves, jackals, and all gregarious beasts of 
prey. 

‘< N. B. If any of our patriotic societies should think proper to award a 
gold medal, silver cup, or other remuneration, to either of these methods, 
the projector has Icft his address with the publisher.” 


SOUTHEY'S OMNIANA. 


5.—MOORE’S SUPPRESSED PREFACE. 


Most of the readers of the Inquisitor have heard of the myste- 
rious suppression of Mr. Moore's Preface to his ‘‘ Irish Melodies ;” 
and therefore, explanation on that head would be as superfluous, 
as to apologize for its introduction in the Collector. Indeed, so 
great an interest has it excited in the literary world, and so natu- 
ral is it for us all to languish for that which is withheld from us, 


let the bauble be ever so trifling, that we are convinced it will not 
be unacceptable to any. 


_ We shall enter into no dissertation as to the propriety of suffer- 
ing it to escape from the press; nor shall we justify or condemn 
Mr. Moore for the sentiments it contains, but merely copy it, as 
it appeared in the ‘* Dublin Examiner,” and leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. 


‘© Of the Melodies contained in this Number, there are a few which have 
been long familiar to the world, but they are so beautiful, and so authentic, 
that the collection would be incomplete without them ; besides, it is hoped 
that the novelty of their present arrangement will, in some degree, remove 
that triteness which their popularity has given them. The other Melodies are 
but little known: and many of them, though suited to poetry and the voice, 
by the regularity of their form, and the limits of their compass, are now, 
for the first time, associated with English words. 

‘¢ The value of those airs, which Sir John Stevenson has harmonized, is 
eonsiderably enhanced by the skill and elegance with which their parts and 
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accompaniments are managed ; and they lead us to think, by the facility 
with which they admit of such arrangement, that our meledies, in general, 














from indulging less in those irregular intervals, those mutilations of the scale 
which characterise the old Scotch music, are much more amenable than the 
latter to the laws of harmony and counterpoint. 

“* With respect to the verses which I have here written for this work, as 
they are intended rather tu be sung than read, 1 can answer for their sound 
with somewhat more safety than their sense; yet it would be affectation to 
deny that I have given much attention to the task, and that it is nct through 
want of zeal or industry, if | unfortunately disgrace the sweet airs of my 
country, by poetry altogether uuworthy of their taste, their energy, and their 
tenderness. | 

‘‘ Our history, of many centuries past, is creditable neither to our neigh- 
bours nor ourselves, and ought not to be read by any Irishman who wishes 
either to love England, or to feel proud of Ireland. The loss of indepen- 
dence very early debased our character, and our feuds, though frequent and 
ferocious, but seldom displayed that generous spirit of enterprise with which 
the pride of an independant Monarchy distinguished the struggles of Scotland. 
It is true, this Island has given birth to herves, who, under more favour- 
able circumstances, might have left in the hearts of their Countrymen recol- 
lections as dear asthose of a Bruce or a Wallace; but success was wanting 
to consecrate resistance , their cause was branded with the disheartening name 
of treason, and their oppressed Country was such a blank among Nations, 
that like the adventures of those woods which Rinaldo wishes to explore, the 
fame of their actions was lost in the obscurity of the place where they achiev- 

ed them. 


cc 





Errando in quelli boschi 

*« Trovar potria strane avventure, e molte; 
** Ma come i luoghi, i fatti ancor son foschi, 
‘* Che non se n’ ha notizia le piu volte.” 


ARIoSTO, Canto iv. 


‘* Hence it is that the annals of Ireland, through a long lapse of six 
hundred years, exhibit not one of those themes of national pride, from which 
Poetry borrows her noblest inspiration ; and that History, which onght to be 
the richest garden of the Muse, yields nothing to her here but weeds and 
cypress! In truth, the poet who would embellish his song with allusions to 
Irish names and events, must be content to seek them in those early periods 
when our character was yet unalloyed and original, before the impolitic craft 
of our conquerors had divided, weakened, and disgraced us; and the only 
traits of heroism which he can venture, at this day, to commemorate, with 
safety to himself, or, perhaps, with honour to the couatry, are to be looked 
for in those times when the native monarchs of Ireland disr! .yed and fostered 


virtues worthy of a better age; when our Mulachies wore collats of gold, 
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which they had won in single combat from the invader (see Warner, book 











ix, vol. 1.) and our Brians deserved the blessings of a people, by all the 
most estimable qualities of a king. It may be said, indeed, that the 
magic of traditiun has shed a charm over this remote period, to which it 
is, in reality, but little entitled ; and that most of the pictures which we 
dwell on so fondly, of days when this island was distinguished, amidst 
the gloom of Europe, by the sanctity of her morals, the spirit of her 
knighthood, and the polish of her schools, are little more than the inven- 
tions of national partiality—that bright but spurious offspring, which va- 
nity begets upon ignorance, and with which the first records of every people 
are obscured. But the sceptic is scarcely to be envied, who would pause for 
stronger proofs than we already possess of the early glories of Ireland ; and 
were even the veracity of all these proofs surrendered, yet who would not fly 
to such flattering fictions, from the sad degrading truths which the history of 
latter times presents to us ? 

‘“* The language of sorrow, however, is, in general, best suited to our 
music, and, with themes of this nature, the poet may be amply supplied.— 
There is nota page of our annals which cannot afford him a subject ; and 
while the National Muse of other countries adorns her temple with trophies 
of the past, in Ireland, her altar, like the shrine of Pity at Athens, is to he 
known only by the tears that are shed upon it ; dachrymis altaria sudant.”’--- 
(Statius. Thebaid, lib. 12.) 


THE DRAMATIST.—No. II. 


“© Scorn all applause the vile rout can bestow, 
‘* And be content to please the knowing few.”’ 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Of all the recreations and pleasures which gratify the taste of 
man, none take a stronger hold on the feelings and the imagina- 
tion than the exhibitions of the stage. It is an amusement from 


which very few of the community abstain, whether old or young, | 


rich or poor. The greatest part, however, of those who visit the 
Theatre, are persons in the bloom of life, and we may hope, of 
every virtue ; the compositions, therefore, which are produced, 
ought undoubtedly to be examined with the strictest care and at- 
tention, and every scene, every sentence, nay, every word calcu- 
lated to excite immoral sensations in the mind of a young person, 
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should be rigorousfy expunged. But, unfortunately our mana- 
gers are too obstinate and conceited to be taught or advised ; 
so that their houses fill, it is indifferent to them what plays are 
performed; to expect, therefore, instruction or amendment from 
the finest discourses delivered from the mouth of angels one day 
in seven, when the tongues and actions of devils are suffered to 
debauch the morals on the remaining siz, is as visionary as to 


% suppose that taking medicine twice in the year will secure good 


health and long life, when the diet all the rest of the year is une 
"| wholesome. How noble, then, how glorious would be the attempt 
* to reform the abuses of the Theatre, and render it not only inno- 
cent but of the greatest utility; not a foul and noxious brothel, 
but an elegant school of human life and manners, which might at 
a once impart pleasure and instruction, exalt the understanding, 


"| improve the morals, strengthen the cause of religion, and increase 


the virtue of a whole people. That plays have done this is cer- 
tain; and therefore under proper restrictions, and in proper 
hands, this they doubtless might do again. The stage (in my 
opinion) ever did, and ever will, form the manners and the mo- 
rals of the higher classes of a nation; and since the middling 
and lower orders will always aspire to be, what their betters value 
themselves upon being, the vices and virtues of the admired and — 
frequented scene are gradually transfused into real life, and be- 
come the fashion, the model, and the taste of the people. There 
is, indeed, such an inseparable union between real life and the 
representations of the drama, that they mutually effect each other, 
and oft times the stage becomes vicious and vulgar in compliance 
with the grovelling and base manners of a corrupted and licen- 
tious age. But this always argues a want of genius or principle 
in the writers for the Theatre, who are base enough to flatter the 
taste and degeneracy which they have neither the ability or incli- 
nation to direct or amend. Thus the stage sinks into infamy and 
contempt, and that end for which ‘‘ The Tragic Muse first trod 
the stage,” is entirely lost amidst the piles of rubbish yearly pro- 
duced at our Theatres. Perhaps there is no country in Europe 
wh ‘re Theatrical performances are so much sought after, or Dra- 
matic talent so much encouraged asin England. It was to this 
encouragement our stage owed its superiority over that of almost 
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every other ‘nation, and it is to this encouragement we are in- 
debted for some of the finest productions of our great Dramatic 
bards : but, unfortunately, we are arrived at an era, when true 
genius droops, and the praise and applause formerly-bestowed up- 
on men of real talent and learning alone, is at this period shame- 
fully abused, and the stage instead of being ‘‘ ‘The school of vir- 
tue, modesty, and good manners,”’ is become the promoter of 
all kinds of wicknedness, during which may be reckoned, as most 
prominent—lewdness, debauchery, Indecency, and Irreligion.* 
‘The Drama in its proper state includes all that is interesting, 
instructive, amusing, and affecting ; it combines the rich co- 
lourings of painting , the grace of action, and the harmony of 
verse, with the splendour of decorations, the beauty of scenery, 
and the enchanting allurement of fiction and romance. In short 
of all the pleasures which the imagination is capable éf receiving, 
none are so captivating as those which arise from witnessing an 
excellent dramatic representation. In this view of the stage, it 
appears all that is lovely; but reverse the picture, and we shall 
find the pleasing delusion instantly vanishes. In most of the 
modern productions, a great part of the formation, structure, 
and tone of the ancient Drama is retained, and in many places 
very exactly copied, but we must remember it is only copied; they 
contain no striking traits of character, no original and simple 
touches of feeling and sentiment, no new and yet familiar picture 
of life and manners; nothing, in short of the beauties which 
have rendered immortal the matchless poetry of Shakspeare: 
instead of this we find in them nothing but violent metaphors, 
mingled with bombast and buffoonery, insulting alike to com- 
mon sense and common decency. ‘Tis true, their gaudy ‘ tin- 
selry” pleases the ‘‘ vulgar few,” but the sensible and thinking 
part of the audience behold them with contempt, and turn from 
them with disgust. To conclude, it must be past doubt with 
every reflecting mind, that if the abuses of these entertainments 
cannot be reformed, the very use of them should be prohibited in 
not only every Christian, but also in every well ordered state. 
July 10, 1816. G.C—D. 
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.* Look at the Lobbies.—These I shall note in a future Number. 
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THE NECROLOGIST.—No. I. 





MEMOIRS OF MR. WILLIAM POWELL, 


The celebrated Tragedian, who flourished in 1764. 





This excellent actor was born at Hereford, (the birth-place of 
Garrick) in the year 1735. Hewas placed at a proper age in that 
noble seminary, Christ’s Hospital, where he made a rapid pro- 
gress in those branches of learning necessary to qualify him for a 
man of business. 

On his leaving this school, Sir Robert Ladbroke, the then presi- 
dent of the Hospital, took him into his counting-house, in the 
capacity of a clerk. 

In this character Powell went for the first time to the play, and 
has often been heard to say, he was so delighted with it, that he 
determined upon embracing the profession of an actor from that 
instant. _ | 

In consecuence of this, resolution, all his leisure hours were 
employed in studying such characters as struck him most in the 
Theatre, which he often frequented. About this time he was in- 
troduced to what is usually called a spouting-club, in which he got 
acquainted with Mr. Holland, the celebrated actor, who was then 
in similar circumstances with himself. | 

During the first part of Powell's apprenticeship, his regular con- 
duct, attachment to business, and modest deportment, had gained 
him great esteem; but the reputation he had obtained among his 
companions for his theatrical abilities, intoxicated him so much, 
that the duties of his station began to be sadly neglected ; his 
worthy master no sooner found out the cause, than he took 
every rational method to divert him from a pursuit, which seemed 
to him so unlikely to turn out to his advantage, and understand- , 
ing that the spouting-club had entirely engrossed Powell's atten- 
tion, Sir Robert procured a dissolution of that society, to the 


great satisfaction of the neighbourhood. 
Vou. IX. | 0 
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For a considerable time after this, Powell’s inclination for the 
stage laid dormant—in 1759 he married Miss Branston, the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, by whom he had two 
children. This addition to his family obliged him to think of 
placing himself in a station beyond that of a book-keeper. 

The great encouragement his friend Holland had met with from 
the town, revived his passion for the Drama, and determined him 
to make an experiment upon the stage. He accordingly commu. 
nicated his intention to Garrick, who after hearing him rehearse, 
gave him great reason to believe that he would prove an acquisition 
to the Theatre, and pointed out several characters which he wished 
him to study ; and in the summer of 1763, entered into articles 
with him for three years; and as he was at that time setting out, 
in order to make the tour of Italy, allotted him a considerable 
number of his own parts to appear in the ensuing winter. 

Mr. Colman, who was then on the strictest terms of friend- 
ship with Mr. Garrick, undertook to alter an old play of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's, called Philaster, for the first appearance of 
Powell, which was at Drury-lane on the eight of October, 1763. 
—His efforts were crowned with the most brilliant success, and 
so much was he admired in the part of Philaster, that the play 
brought twenty crowded houses during the season, in which, from 
the reputation he gained in several capital characters, though Mr. 
Garrick was absent, the receipts were greater than had been 
known for many years before. It is said that Powell played one 
hundred and thirty nights in this one season—a great instance of 
application and assiduity, especially as most of the parts he per- 
formed were of the first rate. But what will our readers say 
when they learn that his salary was only fifty shillings a week ! the 
managers however, made him a present of one hundred guineas, 
and by degrees increased his salary to twelve pounds per week. 

The fame of his abilities, and success at London, led the inha- 
vitants of Bristol to invite him to the Theatre in that city, and 
on his first performance, they were so charmed with him, that 
hey opened a subscription to build him a commodious Theatre, 
of which they made him joint manager with a Mr. Clarke.—They 
invited Mr. Holland to a share, who proved an auxiliary of the 
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most powerful kind, and made their company by inuch the 
most capital out of London. 

About this time the family of the late Mr. Rich wished to part 
with the Covent-garden patent. Mr. Colman and two other gen- 
tlemen were in treaty for the purchase, they invited Mr, Powell 
to join them, and on the 14th of September, 1767, the Theatre 
Royal was opened under the direction of the four new proprietors. 

Powell having now become a proprietor of a Theatre in Lon- 
don, as wellas at Bristol, and receiving considerable emoluments 
from, his performances as an actor, to say nothing of the universal 
estimation he was held in by all ranks, it might naturally be 
expected that so sudden a rise from a contracted income to 
opulence, and so quick an advancement from obscurity into 
public regard, would have made a material alteration in his tem- 
per—for few heads are sufficiently steady to look from a pinnacle 
of unexpected good fortune, without turning giddy at the eleva- 
tion. Greatly to Powell's honour, the case with him was utterly 
the reverse.—He was of a disposition so social, as to be extremely 
fond of company; and as the friends with whom -he usually 
mingled were men of a convivial turn, it frequently happened 
that temperance was totally forgotten in the glowing hour of fes- 
tivity. Irregularities of this kind, joined to the great fatigue 
which he underwent-in executing a wide variety of difficult cha- 
racters, were too much for a constitution naturally delicate—this 


‘poor Powell fatally experienced; he was often indisposed, and 


became at last subject-to a Kind of periodical rheumatism. About 
the latterend of May, 1769, he set out for Bristol; where he 
only performed two nights, before he was attacked by the fatal 
fever that occasioned his death, which happened on the third of 
July. The play of Richard the Third was to be performed that 
night, and the sad tidings were brought to the Theatre just as 
the curtain drew up—the performers could not gratify their wishes 
by not playing without the highest disrespect to the audience— 
they exerted all their efforts to discharge their respective characters 
—but what an affecting instance was it of the true regard they 
bore to their lost’ brother—scarce an. actor appeared without 
streaming eyes and a bruken voice.—The fictitious lamentations in 
the second act for the loss of King Edward, were converted into 
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real anguish for their own loss, and aggravated their sensations so 
much, that Mr. Holland was compelled to apologize for their in- 
capacity toacquit themselves as usual.—This the humane audience 
readily admitted by their sympathetic feelings and appearance; and 
when asked to accept af a Farce different: from the one which 
had been advertised—they declared their willingness to depart 
Without any ! 

His funeral was attended by the Reverend Doctor Barton, dean of 
Bristol, and several of the principal inhabitants, amidst a_prodi- 
gious concourse of people, who followed in solemn silence to the 
Colege Church, when an anthem was sung by the gentlemen of: 
the Choir. 

Thus died, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, William Powell, 
aman who enjoyed an uninterupted course of public favour, 
His person Was rather above the micdle size, well proportioned and 
gentecl; his countenance happy and expressive; a marking eye, 
a variegated brow, which pourtrayed sorrow, love, sympathy, fear, 
anger, revenge, disappointment, and despair, in short, all the 
passions of the soul he strongly depicted as the character and 
circumstance required. His voice was mere melodious than com- 
manding ; and had great compass and-‘modulation — His peculiar 
forte laid in his feelings, which he displayed, perhaps, beyond any 


other actor that ever appeared on the stage —The hoary age of 


Virginius, whose parental affection, and whose heroic patriotism, 
by turns agitate the tender feelings of the human breast, seemed 
penciled by the poet for this actor, Powell was the Roman father, 
in everv line, in every action.—In Jaffier, whether pouring forth 
the fond accents of his love to Belvidera, or bleeding on the scaf- 
foid for his friend, he conveyed all that Otway wrote or thought 
when he drew the character. Nor was his success in genteel 
coincdy inferior to the just applause he met with in Tragedy : his 
representation of Lord Townly was spirited, and manly. 

But Powell had one great and grand perfection, which was— 
attention to his performance—he never played negligently, let his 
part be what it would, his heart was constantly interested, and 
‘his own sensibility being very strong, he never failed to affect 
the feelings of others. In this respect we are happy to state that 
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both Kean and Miss O'Neill resemble him; would we could say as 
much for every other performer. 

“= Though Powell was but a short period on the stage, he acquired 
xveat reputation, and his death was considered an irreparable loss. 
The following epitaph was written by Mr. Woty. 

: “S Reader, if thou can’st boast a generous mind, 


Weep at his death, who felt for al/ mankind, * 
| TUDOR. 





SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYs. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Presuming that all your readers are not in possession of the 
oldest editions of our immortal bard's works, I will send you, oc- 
casionally, a copy of the Titres given them by the publishers. 

TUDOR. 





The Hystorie of Henrie the Fourthe, wythe the Battayle of Shrews 

burie, betweene the Kynge and the Lorde Henrie Hotspurre, of 
ia the Northe, wythe the merrie-conceyted Veyne of Syr Johnne 
’ Falstaffe. 1592, 1599, 1602, 1622. 





An excellente conceyted Tragedie of Romeo and Juliette, wythe the 
e wranglynge of the two famouse Hcuses of Mountague and Ca- 
4 pulette. 1593, 1597, 1599. 


by The moste lamentable Tragedie of Titus Andronicus, wythe the 
1] Deathe of wicked Aaron, the Black Moor. 1595, 1608, 1611. 


The Seconde Parte of Kynge Henrie the Fourthe, contaynynge unto 

his Deathe, and Coronation of Henrie the 5th, wythe the Hu- 
4 mours of Syr Johnne Falstaffe and the Swaggeryng Pistol. 
- 1595, 1597, 1600. 








* Alluding to his exquisite sensibility. 
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A moste pleasaunte Comedie, called 4 Midsummer Night's Dreame, 


wythe the Freakes of the Fayries. 1595, 1600, 1610. 


A most pleasaunte, excellent-conceyted Comedie of Syr Johnne 


Falstajie, the fat Knight, wythe the quainte Conecits of the 
Merrie Wives of Windsor, intermix’d wythe sundrie Humours 
of Syr Hugh, the Welsh Parson, Justice Shallow, and his wise 
Cousin Mr. Abraham Slender. wythe the swaggeryngy Vaine of 
Ancient Pistol and Corporal Nym: wythe Dr. Caius, his Frenche 
Figaries. 1596, 1598. 


A pleasaunte-conceyted Comedie, call’d Love his Labour loste, as it 


was presented before her Highnesse (Queene Elizabeth) this last 
Christmas, newly corrected and augmented. 1597, 1598. 


The excellente and true Historie of The Merchaunte of Venice, 


wythe the extreme Crueltie of Shylocke the Jew, towards the 
Merchaunt Antonio, and the obtayninge of Portia the ryche 
Heyre, by the choyce of three Casketes. 1597, 1598. 1600, 
1603. 


The Tragedie of Kinge Richard the 3d, contayninge his treacherous 


Plottes against his Brother Clarence, and the Murther of his 
innocente Nephewes in the Tower; wythe the whole Course of 
his detestide Lyfe, and his most deserved Deathe, slaine by 
Henrie Earle of Richmonde, in the bloudie Bataille of Bos- 
worrthe Fielde, in Lestershire. 1597, 1598, (with alterations,) 
1602, 1609, | 


The true Chronicle of Kynge Henrie the 8th, wythe the costlie Co- 


ronatione of Queen Anne Bulleyne, the Cunninge of Cardinal 
Woolsay, wythe his Disgrace and Deathe, wythe the Byrthe and 
Chrystianing of our gracious Princess Elizabethe. 1597, 


(To be continued.) 
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LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 
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¢ FF a : Extract of a Letter from Paris: 

" | @ : * & ® * 
¢ ag . 

| THEATRE DE L'AMBIGU-COMIQUE, 


aq BOULEVARD DU TEMPLE. 
( * * * * Washington.) 


The Théatre del’ Ambigu-Comique was founded by Audinot, the 
author of the opera of Le Tonnelier. 

In size, it may be regarded as not much larger than the late 
Lyceum Theatre. The audience part of the house offers nothing 
attractive. It wears an indifferent and plebeiun appearance; 
though, probably, the application of a little soap and water is 
all that might be necessary to give it a redeeming aspect; the 
faded ornaments and scroll-work of the boxes still affording some 
evidence of originally-tasteful decoration. 

We were not soon enough to see the first piece, (a one-act 
opera,' or Vaudeville,) the title of which I have forgotten. The 
second was a Melo-drame, which has enjoyed some popularity. 
It is founded on a circumstance, recorded in the life of the great 





a American Worthy whose name it bears. If I mistake not, the 
4 story is that of the young Asgill. The scenery and costume, strange 
a to say, were sufficiently heterogeneous ; and General WasHINGTON 


a. himself appeared in the veritable English uniform, and wearing 
a long queue. 

This house is, generally speaking, a sadly unsuccessful one in 
its productions. An unhappy fatality appears to attend the suc- 
cessive novelties hazarded on its stage, and few public occurrences 
would be more talked of, few create a greater sensation, om be 
deemed more rare, than the prize of popular favour being actually 
awarded to a new piece at L’ Ambigu-Comique. Notwithstanding 
this, it is always well attended, and the proprietors relax nothing 


of their efforts in the constant preparation of fresh chances of 
success, 
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i This pre-occupation of public opinion makes well for the author, 
. whose hap it is to gain the ’vantage ground, as his distinction na- 
turally becomes fortunate in the same degree with its singularity.* 
It is observable, that the difficulty of producing a piece likely to 
secure approbation, is here esteemed so great, that it is very scl- 
a dom we find one avowed, as the work of one person only. Two, 
three, or even four writers, generally club their talents together ; 
and this, perhaps, may be borne in mind, as operating, in no 





sinall degree, on the surprising facility with which new dramatic a 
pieces are given to the several stages of Paris. This mode of com- 


aeaiaae 


position has, indeed, of late years, prevailed to a very great ex- ¥ 
tent. 

The prices of the Ambigu-Comique are, like those of the Gaiet x 
and the Port St. Martin, from one franc to five or six. BY 

















‘| THEATRE DE FRANCONI, 
RUE ST. HONORE, 
i | (Exercises d’ Equitation, &c.) 


Franconi is the Astley of Paris, and his Theatre was evidently 
the prototype of that odd-looking structure, the Olympic Pavilion 
in Wych-street, when first opened to the public. Roofed like a 
4 huge tent, and supported by thin, scattered, and unsymmetrical- 
My looking pillars, it presents, though not a brilliant, rather a hand- 
some interior, with a Ride, larger than that of our favourite esta- 
blishment at Westminster-bridge. The performances are on the 
same plan, being composed of Pantomimes, Horsemanship, Feats 
of Activity, &c. 

On the night of our visit to Franconi's, no exhibition took place a 
on the Stage, it being some holy-day, when dramatic entertain- 
ments stood interdicted, to our no small disappointment. They 
get up pieces here, of considerable merit, with infinite splendor 





* A new Melo-Drame, called “‘ Boleslas, ou Les Ruines de l’Abbaye,”’ ap- 
peared lately at this Theatre, which was received with extraordinary approba- 
tion, and has since obtained the highest popularity, 
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of costume, and all the extravagant talent which we are some- 
times, in despite of our stilted prejudices, forced to recoguize on 
stages of this deseription. ‘The amusements of the evening in- 
cluded some wonderful instances of docility in a séag, as well as 
that noble animal the horse, and an elaborate game of tilting at the 
ring, after the manner of the chevaliers of ‘* the olden time,” than 
which nothing could be more attractive or gratifying. ‘Tome, on 
a scale of this kind, it was new.—The dresses were superb—the 
brilliant armour—the feathery casques—the heraldry—the flags, 
trumpets, and lances, combined to swell, with appropriate pomp, 
the effect of a scene of uncommon bustle and beauty, abounding 
in skill and talent, and crowned with tumults of applause. 

Madame Franconi, whose pantomimic excellence had long ob- 
tained her the greatest admiration and popularity, died lately, very 
much regretted, both for the superiority of her attainments, and . 
the allowed. respectability of her character, 

The prices of admission to this Theatre are from one franc ta 


ji ve. 


* * * ; ® * * * 


T send vou the plot of ‘ Natatte, ou La Famiice Russg,” lately 
produced at the French Opera (L’ Academie Musique.) 

. «+ . The venerable General Voldik, the glory and admira- 
tion of the Russian army, had passed 15 years in exile in the envi- 
rons of Irkoust, one of the largest and finest cities of Southern 
Siberia. The author of his disgrace was the ambitious and perfi- 
dious Varemsor, the husband of his daughter Natalie, who, far 
from participating his villany, sought to expiate it by attaching 
herself to the fallen fortunes of her father. Varemsor did not long 
enjoy the fruit of his perfidy. Banished, in his turn, he dwelt, 
unconsciously, not far from the spot where his victims were situ- 
ated; the lake Angara formed the only separation between 
them. 

In an old desolate castle, exposed to the continual and violent 
attacks of the wrathful elements, Varemsor dragged on a miserable 
existence, embittered by- despair and remorse. Solitary and ses 


vere, he was known only under the name of ‘* the Exile,” 
Vou, 1X, P 
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At the period, when the people of Irkoust are about to celebrate 
the arrival of the Prince Doloski, who has lately been appointed 
to the government of Siberia, they learn that the lake Angara has 
burst its boundaries, and is overwhelming every thing in its deso- 
lating career. In vain do they endeavour to succour ‘‘ the Exile.” 
The fury of the waves, driven, as it were, intu madness, by the 
roaring of the angry elements, baffles all their generous and daring 
efforts. On the instant, a stripling proffers himself to make a new 
attempt. Itis Alexis, the son of Natalie, who carried him in her 
bosom when she followed Voldik into exile ; and thus this land of 
misfortune contains, at the same time, three generations. The 
captain of the guard of the exiles endeavours to repress the ardour 
of his youthful zeal; but whilst they march to meet the governor, 
this brave and generous boy, guided by the strong hand of nature, 
springs into a little bark, and goes to dispute with the elements 
for their victim. 

The Prince Doloski appears: he was the pupil and the com- 
panion in arms of Voldik, and the happiest day of his life is that 


on which he brings to his early friend the news of his liberty, | 


and informs him that his sovereign restores him to her favour, and 
to the enjoyment of all his honours and dignities. 

Natilie soon perceives the absence of her son, and is informed, 
that he has trusted himself, without a guide, to the mercy of the 
waves, which have swallowed up his boat, Listening only to mater- 
nal tenderness and despair, she rushes forward to embark; some 
bold and affectionate spirits press upon her footsteps, and share 
in the danger of pursuit. This finishes the first act. 

The second presents the gloomy aspect of an old Castle of 
Tartarian construction, the dwelling of The Exile. A dreadful 
storm, disorders the elements, and seems to rend upthe earth. 
The guilty Varemsor, who, oppressed by the most gloomy despair, 
has suffered his hair and beard to grow, surrounded by the horrors 
of the punishment he has too well merited, has more the appear- 
ance of a ferocious savage than a man who had ever known socie- 
ty. Alexis arrives, and his answers to the interrogations of The 
Exile disquiet his soul; his suspicions are roused, bui, at the in- 
stant he is about to confirm them, the tempest redoubles, thun- 
ders rend the skies, and the Castle itself, which had so long 
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resisted the elemental warfare, becomes at length a heap 
of ruins. A boat advances to the wreck, bearing Natalie 
who rushes forward and embraces her son. Alexis shews her The 
Exile, plunged in sullen grief; she quickly recognizes her hus- 
band; Alexis embraces his father, and Varemsor ‘implores pardon 
at the feet of Natalie. The second act finishes by the re-embark- 
ation of the whole of the parties. 

The third act commences in the Palace of Irkoust. After many 
efforts, Natalie obtains from her father his forgiveness of her hus- 
band ; but, as Varemsor is not recalled from Ezile, she resolves to 
permit Alexis and Voldik to return to court, and to share the 
misfortunes of her husband, as she has those of her father. In 
vain Voldik prays and entreats, neither his entreaties nor even the 
dread of his anger can change the generous determination of Na- 
talie, who remains faithful to misfortune. 

Upon a signal, Voldik and Natalie are conducted into a Palace 
magnificently decorated. Varemsor presents himself to their 
view, splendidly attended, and Doloski, in the name of his sovereign, 
proclaims pardon and liberty to The Exile, amid the rejoicing of 
the standing multitude, — 

The author of this interesting piece is not known. 
aitended with the greatest success. 


It has been 





ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 





Whilst the Caar worked incognito, as a shipwright, at Sardam, 
in Holland, to acquire that knowledge which must ever cover him 
with immortal honour, he contracted a sort of friendship with a 
blunt honest skipper, nanfed Weebes, who had a ship building. 
there, and on which the Emperor occasionally worked. 

During the construction of his vessel, Peter inquired of Weebes 
for which trade he intended her when ready? and was answered 
by the seaman, that he had heard so much of the great encourage- 
ment offered by the Czar of Moscovy, to those who frequented his 
new port and city, that he had some thoughts of naming his 
ship “ The St. Petersburgh,” and making his first voyage there, 
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more especially as that measure was strongly commended by his 
merchant, Mr. Lusses, of Amsterdam, who had, in that Case, 
promised him a letter to his correspondent in Russia, Mr. Jeremy 
Meyer, who would procure him a good cargo. ‘This scheme gave 
much pleasure to the Czar, as he liked the man; so that he not 
only encouraged him in it, but likewise gave him a letter to a par- 
ticular friend in St. Petersburgh, who would show him every civi- 
lity, and wake him acquainted with his fanuly, a set of plain, 
honest, mercantile people, who would co-operate with Sir. Meyer 
in furnishing the eargy, and give him, for certain, a hearty wel- 
coine, if he was not arrived to do it himesclf. Yi ecbes thanked the 
Russian shipwright for his hindness, with a hearty squeeze by the 
hand, and actually did arrive at St. Petersburgh scon after the 
Emperor, who was working in the admiralty, on the south bank 
of the river, and coummunicating to his people the knowledge he 
had so nobly acquired, when anew Holland ship saluted it, which 


he instantly recollected to be the same he had worked in at Sar- 


dam, commanded by his favourite tar. Peter hurried imnicdiately 


home in his working dress, a garb well suited to the scene he was 
going to act; and had arrived at his cottage palace, not far from 
the old change, (still entered with reverence by those who admire 
real greatness,) before Weebes had got all ready to come ashore. 
A Mr. Blane, captain of the port, (the same to whom Peter 
had recommended the skipper,) went on board without discover- 
ing his function; and after inquiring the name of the ship, &c. 
asked if he had not a letter for him, from a friend who had now 
got home himself, and would show him those civilities in person, 
Which he had at Sardam committed to the care of another. 
Weebes was highly delighted to find he had a friend and acquaint- 
ance in a strange country, snd hurried with Blane to see him, 
after begging that gentleman to help him to smuggle ashore a 
few presents to Michailof’s family, (the Czar's travelling sur- 
name. Peter was waiting with impatience on the quay for his de- 
barkation ; and after kindly embracing skipper  eebes, conducted 
him to his humble dwelling, which indeed the Hollander found so 
much so, from the furniture and every thing around him, that he 
had no high idea of his power to procure the promised cargo, and 


seemed soon impatient to see Mr. Meyer, by way of having two 
strings to his bow. 
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The Czar, in the mean time, said he must call his wife Kate, 
before they proceeded any farther, who would be happy to see a 
friend who had been kind to him at Sardam; and that amiable 
princess appeared, on being sent for, with refreshments on a sal- 
ver, in the style of Russia, (i. e. amongst the class of people the 
imperial couple were representing,) and with all that native dig-— 
nity and grace, for which she was so remarkable. Weebes was 
more struck with the fair Cathrine, than with any thing he yet 
had.seen; and taking his pipe out of his mouth, which ke was 
smoking, according to custom, not only gave her a hearty smack, 
but a familiar slap on the shoulder, exclaiming, that Peter was 2 
lucky dog, and had made no bad choice. 

The presents were now lugged out from his own and Blane's. 
pockets, and thrown into the frow’s lap, telling her, at the same 
time, that a piece of Holland, in the number, would make such 
shirts, as never yet had covered her fair back, and that she would 
lick her lips after an excellent cheese, made by his own frow, for 
the occasion. 

Whilst Peter and Cathrine were highly enjoying this natural 
scene, his favourite, prince Menchikoff, whom none durst stop, 
abruptly entered the room on some pressing business, dressed in 
his ribbon, star, &c. and had like to have spoiled all, as the skip- 
per jumped up, and asked the Emperor, in a whisper, who the 
great man was, and what he wanted? Money, replied Peter, in 
a similar low voice, for some timber we have got from his estate, 
as you know these gentry are always needy; and under a pretence’ 
of paying him, went out fora moment, and dispatched the prince, 
However, he was not equally fortunate in keeping up the decep- 
tion a short time afterwards, when the guard being relieved, (a 
circumstance the Emperor had forgot to prevent, aithough he had 
ordered it to keep out of sight,) the field-marshal, Butterline, 
then captain of the guards, marched into the room, and an- 
nounced the change, in the loud voice of military etiquette. This 
second unexpected interruption overcanie Peter's patience, in so 
much, that he forgot himself so far, as to give a stamp with his 
foot, which sent the marshal to the right about, faster than he 
came in; but the sport was over, for, on looking round, Peter 
saw his Sardam messmate stuck up against the wall, with his cap 
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in his hand, and his pipe dropped at his feet ; and all he could 
now say could no longer persuade him that he was the ship-build- % 
ing merchant he had so long passed for—‘* No,” said the honest  &§ 
tar, ‘* I see that I have been making so free with the Czar him- 

self, and am quite unhappy at the smack and slap I gave the 

Empress: for it must have been her whom I treated so rudely.”"— 

Peter, after a hearty laugh, soon dispelled his fears, by sending 
for Cathrine to receive his apology, on condition he took another 
kiss at the end of it, and stayed dinner with him, when he would 
conduct him to change, and introduce him to his merchant. 

The Czar was better than his word, both there and in Holland ; 
for he not only presented Weebes in person to Mr. Meyer, on 
public change, as his particular friend, but made him a present of 
his first cargo, sending, at the same time, an imperial edict to 
the custom-house, that the ship St. Petersburgh, on which the 
Czar had worked, should have liberty, as long as she could float, 
to bring, each voyage, to the amount of 1000 rubles-worth of 
merchandize, free of all duties; and this vessel did actually fre- 
quent that port, on these terms, under three different skippers, 
Weebes, Aukezeibles, and Wolkezeibles, the last of whom was 
there in her as late as the year 1776. 


MR. BECKET’S PLAN FOR GENERAL RELIEF. 






In times of extreme distress, it becomes the duty of every man 
to give publicity, as far as in him lies, to useful and benevolent 
schemes. With this impression, we hasten to submit to our 
readers a sketch of Mr. Becket’s plan for the relief of the people, 
(given at large in the Pamphleteer, No. 4,) and which has for title, 
“«¢ Public Prosperity ; or, Arguments in support of a Plan for 
raising Six Millions Sterling, and for employing that Sum in 
Loans to Necessitous and Industrious Persons.” This plan has 
been described by an able writer as ‘‘ uniting the highest degree 
of benevolence with general utility.” —No slight recommendation, 
and well deserving the attention of the state. The immediate and 
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certain benefit which would arise to the unfortunate, from the 
execution of it, must be evident to all; while its remote and 
probable advantages to the state, a very tyro in politics, may be 
easily and clearly foreseen. The scheme is briefly as follows :~ 

It is proposed in the first instance, to establish a fund, and in per- 
" petuity, for the relief of industrious traders, &c. who may have fail- 
ed in their several callings. The sum to be advanced (and which 
must be determined by circumstances) from fifty to five hundred 
pounds each, returnable in the esent of their after-success, and 
for the use of the public, as before. This scheme. it may be re- 
marked, would not only give assistance to honest, though unfor- 
tunate men, but release from very hard labour, the many who 
now are subjected to it, in order to procure a scanty subsistence 
for themselves and families; while by taking them from such em- 
ploy, and for wifich they are possibly wholly unfit, it would ne- 
cessarily bring into useful action the idler, and the sturdy vaga- 
bond, confessedly the pests of astate—reducing by an equally 
obvious consequence, the poor-rates in a considerable sum. 

That able financier, M. Necker, has well observed ;—*‘‘ A conti- 
nual attention to the interests of the people, is of all obligatiens, 
that which is most extensive in its operation ; and this principle 
considered as a simple rule of conduct, would perhaps be suf- 
ficient to direct every measure of the minister. In fact, it is not 
alone as being one of the most sacred duties of humanity that I 
would recommend to the minister of the finances, the protection of 
the people at large, and the defence of the poor in particular, but 

it is likewise because that solicitude is an efficacious mode of aug- 
menting the prosperity and strength of a state.—" 

He should have added, however, that it is not in poor-houses 
that the protection is to be found. Such establishments should be 

only for the relief of the aged and infirm ;—under thr present 
management they are chiefly nurseries for idleness and vice. 
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WALKER’S “* BATTLE OF WATERLOO” DEFENDED. 


«* | will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them !!!”’ 


SUAKSPEARE, 


“¢ A true judge of writing is like a painter or a statuary, who doth not 
eontent himself with shewing fine images of nature, unless he likewise informs 
the spectators wherein the beauties consist ; whence arises the propriety ot 
colouring, and justness of symunctry. 


STEEL’S ENGLISHMAN, No. 7, Oct. 20, 1713, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Iam sorry to be under the necessity of troubling you with a 
few remarks respecting an article in your Literary Review for De- 
cember last;* I say sorry, because I ever supposed that depart- 
ment of the Inquisitor to form the most entertaining, and most 
ingenuous portion of it, in as much that I have always found you 
displayed, in the exposition of the merits and demerits of the se- 
veral works that came under review, a depth of intellect, ‘and 
correctness of critical judgment, that would not reflect discredit 
oneither of the Quarterly Luminaries ; but imagine my astonish- 
ment and vexation, on meeting, in your strictures on Mr. 
Walker's Poem of the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,” so gross a violation 
of all thuse inestimable virtues which I have just ascribed to you. 

In the first place, you sarcastically observe, that Mr. Walker 
is extremely modest; adverting, at the same time, to his avowal, 
that it is in vain for him to contend with such poets as Southey, 
Byron, &c. Now, Sir, I wouldfiin ask, why a vein of irony 


should be carried through this passage? It cannot surely be de- 





* Vide Vol. VIL. of the Theatrical luquisitor, page 456, 
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nied, with any degree of gravity, that Mr. Walker has not evince 
ed, by this declaration, a modesty and contempt of ‘the bub- 
ble reputation,” not to be equalled in ancient or modern history. 
What, I would ask, was the forbearance of Julius Cesar, when 


he was 
*¢ Thrice presented with a kingly crown, 


Which he did thrice refuse,’’ . 

to that of Mr. Walker? or the magnanimity of Godfrey, whose 
victorious arm crushed the power of the Saracen, in refusing to 
be invested with that splendid badge of royalty?) The immortal 
wreath that encircles the brow of a poet, whose eagle muse has 
soared in triumph above the feeble flights of all his contempo- 
raries, has even been held the most distinguished honour that hu- 
manity can attain; and instances can be adduced of heroes that 
have pined over their blood-stained laurels, and expressed a 
wish that they could exchange their trophies, and their san- 
guinary spoils, for the poet’s guiltless bays: if this be admit- 
ted, how can we sufficiently admire the modest and unas- 
suming forbearance of Mr. Walker, who can thus generously . 
resign the meed of superiority to a Byron and a Southey, volun- 
tarily resign that which the mighty and the brave have languished 
for in vain! 

You; Sir, may look from your critical throne with contempt 
upon my temerity, and smile in derision of my puerile efforts, 
like a giant warrior when opposed by an adversary whom he scorns, 
and whose ineffectual attacks he deems beneath his notice; but I 
will nevertheless adhere to my motto, and adduce proofs in sup- 
port of my argument, that must enforce conviction. 1 will not 
merely say that Mr. Walker’s poem is excellent, but proceed to se- 


‘lect such passages as I think most likely to bring others over to my 


opinion, 
‘* And there was Ferrier of the Guards, 


Eleven times on, 07 more, 
He boldly led the furious charge, 
Tho’ wounded deep before !’’ 


The beauties of this stanza are 30 various, and at the same time 
so striking, that it is'‘almost needless to point them out, even to 
the meanest capacity. The indefinite number of furious charges 
“— oy gallant Ferrier, so finely conveyed in the third line, 
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raises at once our admiration of the warrior and the bard.— 
Eloquence of language can never be so forcible as imagination ; 
with the aid of that delightful emanation of the soul, we can 
conceive more than the eye beholds, or ear receives. Thus, when 
the artist poutrayed the sacrifice of the daughter of Agamem- 
non, he shrouded the agonized features of the father in his robe, 
despairing to give them the expression which would have been na- 
tural for them to have assumed on so dreadful an occasion.—The 
fourth line, also, possesses the same advantage to recommend it 
as the third. A fine compliment is here paid to the judgment and 
discrimination of the reader, in leaving him to form his own 


opinion of its real meaning. You may either understand that 
he was wounded deep before, that is, before he made the onset, 
by arandom shot, or that, when fighting hand to hand with 
the enemy, one of them had given him a bloody nose; both are 
equally applicable. 

After giving, with the true spirit of Homer, a list of the 
leaders, &c, of both armies, and describing their advance, with 


all ‘* the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” he introduces 
‘Buonaparte haranguing his troops : 
‘* Now!’’ cried Napoleon, ‘ on this night, 
Brussels shall pillag’d be, 
If you cut up those Englishmen, 
Or drive them in the sea.” 
This is finely characteristic of the cunning policy of this cele- 
brated man: as a stimulus to their courage, he promises them 
plunder; and not only points out the means by which they may 
gain it, but gives them the choice of two—to cut them up, or 
drive themin the sea, either of which, he appears to think, is 
practicable, and easy to effect. The poet then proceeds, in a most 
animated manner, to describe the awful period when the combat 
eommenced, and tells you that 
‘¢ Napoleon from his tower on high, 
Cried ‘ How these English fight ! 
They surely will give way—or fly ?’ 
Said Soult——*‘ Sire, not to night.’ 


«¢ But why ? required the Man of Blood, 
With grim and savage frown ; 

« Sire,’ replied Soult, ‘ because I fear 
They’d rather be cué down,’”’ 
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Soult’s reply in the first stanza is excellent—he does not, in direct 
opposition to the opinion of his master, positively say ‘the Eng- 
lish will not be beaten ; his answer merely implies that their de- 
feat will probably be protracted till the next morning. The last line 
of the second stanza is doubiless intended as a contrast to that 
which occurs in one before quoted—* Buonaparte there says 
«© Cut up those Englishmen,” it was evidently Soult’s opinion that 
« thev'd rather be cut down: this would be a fine subject for 
philosophical argument ; for my own part, I have considered it 
deeply, but am not decided which I should choose, if the choice 
were forced upon me, to be cut up, or cut down! 

The next passage I shall notice, and which surpasses all the rest, 
is—but I must suspend my observations for a while—I am inter- 
rupted. *** Plague on the intruder; ‘ the south fog rot him !” 
The interruption was occasioned by the visit of a friend, a would- 
be critic, -forsooth! My letter was on the table, and I was con- 
descending enough to show it him, and ask his opinion of it— 
Credulous fool that I was, to expect candour from one who envies 
superior merit. I never submitted a sonvet to his perusal, that he 
did not tell me it was nothing but a mawkish compound of insi- 
pidity and affected sensibility; nor an epigram that he did not 
pronounce pointless; and once, when I told him I adopted, in 
my writings the simplicity of style peculiar to Wordsworth, &c, 
he referred me to my dictionary, and told me I should find that 
word synonymous with silliness In the present instance, he was 
ill-natured enough to say, that all T had advanced in defence of 
Mr. Walker's Poem, was as vain as execrable; and that, so per- 
verted was my judgment, that the very passages I had selected as 


specimens of his beauties, would only tend to make his errors the 


more glaringly conspicuous, 
He has not left me in a humour, as you may suppose, to proceed 
any farther in my task, and therefore, relying on your ange tiality 


and candour, 
I remain, Sir, Your humble aadeninlts, 
August 20, 1816. | ALPHA ZETA. 


P. 8. The time that has elapsed since the appearance of the 
Review in question renders it necessary to say, that I refrained 
from sind in the meget it would be undertaken by an abler pen. 
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© Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumaue sit docebimus, ut ad ca 


judicium divigatur.’ 


QUINTILIAN. 


fn impartial View of the Stare, from the Days of Garrick and Rich, to the 
Present Period; of the Causes of its degenerated and declining state, and 
showing the necessity of a Reform in.the System, &e. Ye. — Chapple, G6, 
Pall-Mali, 1816. 8vo. 2s. 


The pamphlet before us, is evidently the production of a gen- 
tleman intimately connected with the history of the Stage, the 
principles of the drama, and the existing state of the London 
Theatres. His style is chaste and perspicuous, his remarks inge- 
nious, and his sentiments expressed with equal firmness and mo- 
deration. With Mr. Cumberland and the great majority of those 
who have endeavoured to promote the interests of the legitimate 
drama, he regards the enormous size of our winter Theatres, as 
the great and primary cause of its present degradation. In con- 
sequence of the necessary incapacity of the audience to distin- 
guish the lineaments of the countenance, or to hear the natural 
tones of the performers, he justly observes, that our theatrical 
amusements are now chiefly composed of pieces which require an 
endless succession of new scenes and decorations, and the con- 
stant employment of supernumeraries in almost every department 
of the Theatre. In the orchestra particularly double drums and 
double trumpets, harps, bugles, cymbals &c. are deemed indes- 
pensible, however trifling the music.—The author is also justly 
severe on that, ‘‘ Mongrel species” of entertainment the melo- 
drama, in conyparison of which the pantomime is a consistent 


entertauument. When we have a fine ranting dialogue in blank 
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verse to tell one part of the story, and we are left to guess at the 
sequel by the help only of the fiddles and double basses, &c. in the 
orchestra, it becomes too ridiculous, and the toleration of such 
absurdity by the public, only proves how difficult it will be at 
any future period however favourable, to bring them back to the 
legitimate drama. 

His plan for the restoration of the stage to its pristine splen- 
dour, for the emolument of the managers and the gratification of 


the public is we think highly judicious, and by no means diffi- 
cult of execution. 


The rational part of the community are crying loudly for play-houses 
where they can see and hear in the sober sense of the words; of a size and 
description which may be some inducement to men of real genius to, exert 
their talents, and restore the stage and its professors to their original respee- 
tability.—A vast number ef people have, from weakness of sight, and diffi- 
culty of hearing, given up play-going altogether! and is it to be wondered 
at? they understand, from public report, that Miss O'Neill is an extraordi- 
nary actress, and that Mr.Kean is a second Garrick ; but abandon all thoughts 
of contemplating their merit through a camera-obscura whilst provincial 
theatres afford them the opportunity of witnessing it in its fullest perfection. 
—The performers in general have sunk in there own and the public estimation 
because buffoonery has usurped the place of a spirited and natural action, and 
the chaste and interesting representations of human life ; because, in lieu of 
a consistent fable, and that sprightliness of dialogue which, though abound- 


ing in wit, had still the effect of unrestrained conversation; they are compel- 
led to scramble through a disjointed medley of puns and equiveque, incidents 
without a story, or a dull story without 
which however, with a pack of unmeaning 
to cheat our senses we are contented to 
operas ! 


incidents ; ashapeless jumble, 
common-place songs and dances 
endure as comedies and comie 


I know but of one way to avert:this storm that I see threatening the des~ 
truction of such a system ;—on the Continent, aud at Paris, in particular, 
they have theatres for every species of entertainment ; the one is mot permit- 
ted to interfere with the province of the other, yet still there is to be found an 
audience for all:—and why may not this judicious plan be adopted in Lon- 
don; Let the proprietors of Drury-lane and Covent-garden theatres convert 
them into theatres for the representation of pageants, and pantomimes, and 
melo-dramas on/y :—let no expense be spared for scenery, detorations ‘and 
performers, that the splendour and variety of new establishments may never 
flag: the prices of admission to such entertainments must then necessarily be 
raised, and there could be no pretence for an O. P. riot, because. the per- 


formers would be professedly of a novel description, independently of those 
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of the regular play-houses ; and either be duly sanctioned by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, or by a new patent granted by the crown. 

Two, or more, regular play-bouses on the old scale might, in the mean 
time, be erected under the authority of the old patent grant! or, should any 
difficulties arise on this question, there ean be little doubt but that a preject 
so laudable would meet with encouragement and support-amply sufficient to 
surmount them, Then would the real lovers of the Jegitmmate drama, the 
good old critics of the pit, who have not for years peeped from their liter- 
ary retreats, come forth to hail the prospect of returning reason :—then world 
they meet together in nightly crowds toenjoy their mutual cougratulations: 
the performers too, necessitated as they so long have been to bawi and strut 
upon the stage in order to be heard and seen at all, how will they rejoice to. 
be restored to the ease and comfort, and delight of their profession 2? when 
every little change uf the countenance will be observed, and duly appreciated, 
and every whisper, necessary to the interest of the dialogue and the general 
effect of the scene, will be heard aud understood! then might they obev the 
summons of the call-boy once more, without any apprehension of being run 
down and trod upon by a motley groupe of skipping figurantes practising for 
a new ballet, or, what is still worse, A cavalcade of real horses in the full 
prance of preparation for some Turkish or Tartarian romance : 

Now, that these different concerns should clash with each other, appears 
impossible, because the species of amusement allotted to each will he direct- 
ly opposite ; and no one will gravely contend that the cities of London and 
Westminster (to say nothing of our’good friends onthe other side of the 
Thames) would not be able to supply full audiences according to their ditter- 
ent tastes andinclinations. If this pleasing variety were constantly to be 
met with, the resident families of the metropolis would return to their regular 
play-going ; sometimes to one of the grand spectacles sometimes to gratify 
their reason rather than their senses, by enjoying, at the play-houses, a good 
comedy or tragedy in the pure old unsophisticated style. That part of the 
community which comprehends men of letters and research, merchants 
and respectable tradesmen, people of qniet manners, and a certain time 
of life, who never think of encountering the noise, bustle, crowd, and 
glare of our present enormous Theatres, would be very constant atten- 
dants, with their families, if they could hear as formerly a good play and en- 
tertainment, throughout, without the interruption of dancing, mimicry, and 
show ; and onthe other hand, the lovers of processions and pantomimes, 
real horses and real water, blowing up of Bridges and storming of Castles, 
would be relieved from the inconvenience of waiting (aud even then at an un- 
certainty) for their half-price peeps, and meet, in nightly parties to be 
ushered in at once, to their favourite entertainment. 


We cannot agree with the ingenious author in his extraordinary 


argument for the unlimited advance of prices by the managers. 
He inquires ‘* who ever objects to the exhorbitant charges at an 
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inn or on the road,” but he forgets that the impositions in a 
stage-coach, or at an hotel are not the less iniquitous because 
they are admitted, and that the traveller is left to his own selection 
of inns and carriages, while the managers of the Theatres holdly 





proclaim, “ you must come tous, or refrain from all dramatic, 
entertainment.” Let them sacrifice their monopoly, and_ they 
will then entitle themselves to demand whatever prices of admis- 

sion they may please, and that house which best deserves the pa- 

tronage of the public will certainly obtain the most crowded au- 
dience, and the highest prices. 


H. 


An Address in the Quarterly Reviewer who touched on Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
Story of Riminis Jennings, 1816. 8vo. ls. 


The practice of estimating the literary excellence of public indi- 
viduals, by the tendency of their political opinions, has been ex- 
tended to an alarming and offensive degree in the latter numbers 
of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. If a poetical essayist 
have the good fortune to be eulogized by either“of these Journals, 
his exultation is immediately repressed by the avowal of an opi- 
nion decidedly opposite by the rival journal. Nor does the ins 
justice extend to poetry alone ; the tour of Mr. Shepherd to Paris 
is stigmatized by the Quarterly Reviewer as unworthy of perusal, 
because his political sentiments do not precisely. coincide with 
those of Mr. Gifford, while his pamphlet is recommended by the 
Edinburgh Review, as a most excellent and meritorious perfor- 
mance, because its prepossessions decidedly agree with those of 
the Reviewer. _ 

While the productions of Mr. Hunt, therefore, are repre- 
sented by the Quarterly Review, as totally unworthy of praise and 
utterly unadapted to the purpose of communicating poetical 
jleasure, an opinion to which we are much disposed to incline, 
they are eulogized by the Edinburgh Review, as approaching to 
the exellence of Chaucer ; abounding with the most exquisite spe- 

cimens of metaphor and diction, and diplaying an originality and 
a taste for_beauty that will not easily be surpassed. ‘The author of 
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the production before us appears to have anticipated many of Mr, 
Jeffery’s observations, and descants with great propriety on thic 
affectation with which the Quarterly Reviewer professes to have 
heard the name of Mr. Hunt for the first time. The Quarterly 
Reviewer most justly asserts, that if there be any one fault more 
conspicuous and ridiculous in Mr. Hunt's work than another, it 
is—‘* that it is full of mere vulgarisms-and fugitive phrases, and 
that in every page the language is an ungrammatical, unauthorised, 
chaotic jargon, such as we believe was never spoken, much 
less written.” In what vernacular tongue, for instance, does Mr. 
Hunt find a lady’s waist called clipsome, or the shout of a mob 
enormous, or a fit lightsome, or that a hero's nose is lightsomely 
brought down, from a forehead of clear-spirited thought ; or that his 
back drops lightsomely in. Where has he heard of a quoit-like drop, 
of swaling a jerked feather, of unbedinned music, of the death of 
leaping accents, of the thick-reckoning of a hoof, of a pin- 
drop silence, a readable look, a half indifferent wonderment, 
or of | 


‘* Boy-stoned trees, and passion-plighted spots, &c. &c.’’ 


To some of these questions, and to others the writer of the 
pamphlet attempts to reply in a manner but little calculated to — 
excite emotion.—But let him speak for himself : 


You object to the epithet ‘ clipsome’ as being applied to a lady’s waist ; and 
because, truly it is not to be found in any vernacular tongue! Sucha reason 
could be expected on/y from a writer in an anti-reformist Review. Can any 
one reasonably hesitate at the import of the word ? 

* What (say you) is the meaning of a ‘ quoit-like drop?’ Mr. Hunt cer- 

tainly did not mean a drop of vinegar, or the new drop—he alluded to the 
fall of a horse’s foot, to which I cannot but think that of a quoit aptly com- 
pared—perhaps you think so too, or you would have given the context. 
- Your next inquiry is, ‘ where the author met with his swaling a jerked 
feather?’ The line in the original is :—*‘ And the jerked feather swaling in 
the bonnet.’ A jerked feather swaling, and, swaling a jerked feather, do 
not appear to me the same :—a prejudiced critic misquoting, and misquoting 
a prejudiced critic must otherwise be alike. To be sure, 1 need not have 
cited the author, for you, in a second instance of inadvertent candour, have 
already given the real passage ;—a very slovenly indication of contempt for 
your readers’ memory. 


What fault can be found with the expression ‘ Music unbedinned will 
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drums!’ You leave out the word drums, only because your readers ‘woukl 
then have seen the propriety of the phrase. 

You object tothe epithet ¢ half-indifferent wonderment’ as applied to the 
‘ plodding woudman.’ Suffer our readers upon having the whole passage set 


before them to decide. 


‘ But scarce their eyes encounter living thing, 
‘ Save now and then a goat, loose Wandering, 
‘ Or a few cattle looking up aslant, 
‘ With sleepy eyes, and meek mouths ruminant ; 
© Or once a plodding woodman old and bent, 
© Passing with half-indifferent wonderment, 
* Yet, turning at the last, to look once more, 
‘ Then feels his trembling staff and onward as before ?”” 
P. 37. 


The word ‘ enormous’ as applied to the ‘ shout’ of a multitude, I believe 
to be equally preper, as when applied to length, breadth, and thickness. This 
it is to criticise poetry !—What work you would have made with poor Milton 
and his ‘ enormous bliss!’ or with your friend Pope and his ‘ enormous 
faith !’* ; 

In sneering at the frequent use of the word ‘ heave,’ you have been incor- 
rect in one of your quotations—inadvertently of course—only it does not hap- 
pen to improve the passage. The trumpeters are described, not as heaving to 
the croud, but as sitting ‘stately, and heaving to the sway below ;’ which I 
consider as an apposite description of the motion communicated by the horse 
in walking. No man I imagine, would or could, assume a very stately air, 
when heaved by a crouD.—This is sheer malevolence ?—Moreover, you have 
not proved that the word ‘ heaved’ has been in a single instance misap- 
plied, but have culled it from four distinct spots of the poem, and huddled 
them together in order that their appearance may be cloying and unfa- 
vourable. ; 

Now for an exemplification of your candour in producing passages of the 
poem ‘in crtenso,’ that the reader may judge for himself, and prove 
your right and title to that:indispensible requisite in a critic. In the delicate 
and precious cxordium to your critique, (observe, if it be a misnomer, it was 
tuo periculo) when asserting that ‘ you had never heard of Mr. Hunt's im- 
* prisonment, never seen his paper, never heard the particulars of his offence ?° 
you say, ‘ fortunately, we are as little prejudiced as possible on this sub- 





* Of many made for one.’ 
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ject ;'—no douht you were, and also—as much.—‘I am not prejudiced ! 
from some people, is equivalent to, ‘Iam not drunk!’ from others—vour 
very endeavour to persuade yourselves, convinces your observers of the 
¢ontrary, 





‘ Sirrah! ’tis conscience makes you squeak !’ 


The influence of the Quarterly Reviewers on the opinions of man- 
kind, is not less pernicious than extensive, and the talent and 
learning which they occasionally display, conduce to render their 
injustice and partiality more decidedly destructive to the interests of 
truth, The dullest and most undeserving author is exalted by 
their favourable notice to immediate popularity : while the virtue, 
the learning, and the ability of individuals who may have offend- 
ed their private feelings, or their political prepossessions, are a 
feeble security against their arbitrary and insidious animadversions. 
Leigh Hunt is elevated by a stroke of Jeffery’s pen to the rank 
and eminence of a poet, while the Jaudator temporis acti (in its 
least wonderous sense), the poet of Richmond and the historian 
of Hindostan is repaid for a life of labour, and for display of un- 
rivalled talent by a series of petty and malignant sarcasms.— 

We cannot commend the author of the address for his present 
obtrusion on the notice of the public. He is ardently ‘‘ bemused 
in beer,” he lashes himself into a fury, and his energy more re- 
sembles the violence of the sloth who issues from his hole when 
roused from his slumber by the hunters, than the pawing of 
the lion. He is violent without force, and angry without ani- 
mation. | 

H. 


ne 


Glenarvon. A Novel. In three Volumes. Colburn, London. 1816. 
12mo. 24s. 


An animated style, brilliance of imagery, and the skilful deli- 
neation of gloomy and mysterious character, are the distinguish- 
ing features of this singular novel. Yet, notwithstanding the 
spirit and originality with which the impassioned scenes, and the 
prominent agents in the plot, are created and described, the pe- 
rusal of the three volumes is a tiresome and revoltipg task. The 
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diction, the allusions, and the sentiments, are those of a heartless 
woman, sometimes brooding, in malignant triumph, over the 
wrongs she has inflicted; and sometimes execrating, in the lan- 
guage of morbid sensibility, the society from which she has been 
excluded, by her propensity to intrigue. The incidents are of the” 
most incredible and unconnected character. In her attempt to ag- 
tonish, the authoress frequently becomes turgid and incomprehen- 
sible ; and her delineations of certain individuals in exalted life, 
are more remarkable for their malig'itv than their correctness. 

The following portrait of the Princess of Madagascar, has just 
sufficient resemblance to the lady for whom it is designed, to indi- 


cate her name; but is, in other respects, a gross and malicious 
caricature :— 








‘“* That evening, at the hour of ten, Lord Avondale and Mr. Fremore 
being in readiness, Calantha drove, according to appointment, to visit the 
wife of the great Nabob, the Princess of Madagascar. Now who is so ignorant 
as not to know, that this lady resides in an old-fashioned Gothic building, 
called Barbary House, three miles beyond the turnpike? And who is so igno- 
rant as not tu be aware, that her highness would uot have favoured Lady 
Avondale with an audience, had she been otherwise than extremely well with 
the world, as the phrase is ?—for she was no patroness of the fallen! The 
caresses and petits mots obligeants which dropped from her during this her 


first interview, raised Lady Avondale in her own opinion ; but that was un- 


necessary. What was more to the purpose, it won her entirely towards the 
Princess. ; 


** Calantha now, for the first time, ‘conversed with the learned of the land. 
She heard uew opinions started, and old ones refuted ; and she gazed unhurt, 
but not unawed, upon reviewers, poets, critics, and politicians. At the end 
of a long gallery, two thick wax tapers, rendering ‘* darkness visible,” the 
Princess was seated. A poet, of an emaciated and sallow complexion, stood 
beside her. Of him it was affirmed, that, in apparently the kindest and most 
engaging manner, he at all times said, precisely that which was most unpleae 
sant to the person he appeared to praise. This yellow hyena had, however, 
a heart, noble, magnanimous, and generous; and even his friends, could 
they but escape from his smile and his tongue, had no reason to complain.— 
Few events, if any, were ever known to move the Princess from her position, 
Her pages, her foreign attire, but genuine English manners, voice, and 
complexion, attracted universal admiration. She was beautiful too, and had 


a smile it was difficult to learn to hate or to mistrust. She spoke of her own 
country with contempt; and, evén in her dress. which was magnificent, at- 
tempted to prove the superiority of every other over it. Her morals were 


simple and uncorrupt, and, in matters of religioys faith, she entirely sur- 
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rendered herself tu the guidance of Hoiaouskhim. She inclined her head a 
little upon seemg Lady Avondale; the dead, | mean the sick poet, did the 
sau-e; and Huiaouskim, her high-priest, cast his eyes, with unassuming civi- 
lity, upon Calantha, thus welcoming her to Barbary House. 

«© The Princess then spoke a littic sentence—just enough to shew how much 
she intended to protect Lady Avondale. Sh» addressed herself, besides, in 
many dialects, to an outlandish set of menials: appointing every one in the 
room sume trifling task, which was performed in a moment by young and old 
with surprising alacrity. Such is the force of fashion and power, when skil- 
fully applied. Atter this, she called Calaatha. A slight exordium followed ; 
then a wily poiuted catechism, her highuess nodding atintervals, and dropping 
shuit epicraminatic sentences, when necessary, to such as were in attendance 
around her. * Is she acting?’ said Calantha at length, ina whisper, address- 
‘ ing the sallow-complexioned poet, who stood sneering and simpering be- 
hind her chair. ‘ Is sne acting, or is this reality ?’ 


* Itis the only reality 
you will ever find in the Princess,’ 


returned her friend. § She acts the Princess 
of Madagascar from morning till night, and from nigbt till morning. You 
-may fail from favour, but you are now at the height. No one ever advanced 
farther-—unone ever continued there long.’ . 


“¢* But why,’ said Lady Avondale, ‘ do the great Nabob, and all the other 
lords in waitiug, with that black hord of savages’—‘ Reviewers, you mean, 
and men of talents.” § Well, whatever they are, tell me quickly, why they 
wear collars and chains around their necks at Barbary House?’ 


it is the 
fashiou,’ replicd the poet. 


‘ This fashion % unvecoming your race,’ said 
Lady Avondale ; * J would die sooner thaa be thus enchained.’ 


‘ The great 
Nabob,’ 


quoth Mr. Fremore, joining in the discourse, ‘ is the best, the 
kindest, the cleverest man I know; but, like some philosophers, he would 
sacrifice much for a peaceable life. The Princess is fond of inflicting these 
lesser tyrannies ; she is so helplessly attached to these trifles, so overwean- 
ingly fond of exerting her powers, 1t were « pity to thwart her. For my own 
part, I could willingly bend to the yoke, provided the duration were not eter- 
nal; for observe that the chains are well gilded, that the tables are well 
stored, and those who bend the lowest are ever the best received.’ ‘ And if 
lalso bow my neck,’ said CaJantha, ¢ will she be grateful? May I depend 
upon her seeming Kindness?’ The poet’s naturally-pale complexion, turned 
to a bluish green at this inqniry.”’ P. 247, vol. 1. 


The picture of fashionable manners, abounds in traits of immo- 
rality and folly, degrading to human nature, and to the feinale 
who thus unconsciously describes them. She seems familiar with 
vice, and delineaies its features with the precision of a practised 
‘artist. Calantha, for example. is married to Lord Avondale, yet 
avows her adulterous attachment to Glenarvon, and continues to 
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live with the friends and relatives of her husband. The cornuto 
and the cuckold-maker reside in the same mansion, on the best 
terms: and Lady Avondale and Glenarvon disclose their mutual 
passion in the presence of the injured husband. ‘The scenes of de- 
pravity, indeed, with which the work abounds, should exclude it 
from the parlour of every virtuous family, and place it upon a 
level with those infamous productions of Cleland and Lewis, which 
have tended to cherish the basest propensities of our nature. Not 
that we mean to insinuate, that these pages contain any examples 
of gross indecency; but they describe, in vivid and approving lan- 
guage, the dereliction of principle, and the sacrifice of nuptial 
and social ties, to the gratification of irregular passion, and will 
inevitably corrupt the young and the virtuous, who have the mis- 
fortune to peruse them. 


The Stage in 1816. A Satirical Poem in Three Parts, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. Part the First. Hughes and Baynes, 8vo. 3s. 


Some fatality appears to attend the efforts of those who endea- 
vour to delineate in verse, the merits and the faults of Theatrical 
heroes and heroines. Since the appearance of Churchill’s Rosciad, 


“no performance of a similar kind, except the very moderate essay 


of Anthony Pasquin and the Thespiad of Kelly, has attracted the 
slightest notice, or displayed the least originality. The truth is, 
we believe, that in the description of an actor, the poet is com- 
pelled to deal in generalities, and that Churchill has monopo- 
lized the stock. | 
If the author of the Rosciad describes the extraordinary quali- 
fications of a Garrick in appropriate language, how shall the 
excellence of a Kemble and a Kean, be delineated, but by the 
use of epithets and allusions, close resembling those of their 
predecessors. Nature linked with Art, a thorough knowledge 
of the human heart : powers of acting vast and unconfined : and 
feelings which-few hearts but this can know: are forms of descrip- 
tion which if they apply to the first of these immortal men, are 
equally characteristic of the others. The peculiarities which im- 
press us on actual performance are untangible. The limner may 
catch the attitude and countenance of Mathews, but who shall 
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venture to describe them, or who that might venture to un- 
dertake the task would be able to pertorm it, without trespassing 
upon Churchill ? 

We are not surprized therefore at the failure of the present 
writer, Whose disappointment we should pity, did not his ludi- 
crous arrogance provoke a smile. His verse consists of a series 
of parallel lines, terminating with what are meant to be rhymes, 


but frequently have no resemblance to each other, and a number 
of Iricisms add to the effect. 


‘¢ Shall then the Muse, still pondering o’er the ps¢, 
Weave her fair influeace in the hour of resé.’’ 


*€ Will not the graces by endearment lead, 
Even one coy maid to lend her peaceful aid.” 





“* Otways hallowed dust, 
That made the'tear from pity’s eye to burst,”’ P 25. 


The following frequently occur :—fane and fame; feel and 
jail; strainand Kean; pearce and caprice; retreat and light ; path 
and back ; learn and oblivion; vein and theme; step and set; 
brimmer and sixners; past and most; day and tautology; bellow 
and Rolla: and rooms and dragoons. 

Yet that the author, notwithstanding the tameness of his verse 
and his ignorance or disregard of the very elements of the art of 
poetry, is not destitute of talents or dissemination, is evident 


from the following passages which present a favourable specimen 
of the Poem. , 


Then first advance—thou chief in talent blest, 

‘¢ Discreetest, wisest, virtuousest, best’’— 

In all thy lovely majesty appear, 

Charms, such as thit:e combined, what can they fear ? 

Clayed must the heart be, that could poize the veil, 

To hide from raptured sense, our sweet O'Neill : 

Celestial Plant! whose rich Hibernian seed, 

Transplanted, blooming, owns the admirer’s meed ; 

Whose rose. fed hue, to form Angelic, given, 

Might lead young bard, to ask :—** What news—from Heaven > 


Thee, Nature moulded Fancy’s babe, by woe, 
To teach our best affections how to flow: 
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And while she gifted Siddons’ towering mind— 
Impassioned energy, to fix mankind— 

To strike the adamantine breast with fire 
Electric—flashing from high tragic ire— 

To live in fame, for ages yet unborn, 
Melpomene’s image, frantic or forlorn,——— 
She portioned Thee, the sensitive, soft heart, 
To melt by sympathy our kindred part, 

And on the sighs of Belvidera’s grief, 

And Haller’s sob—exact our best relief ; 

Or, rack the bosom freezing heart’s-blood stream, 
Or—all our frame dissolve, in tragic scene.— 


To Siddons’ talent, thine, great rival stands, 





And Fame’s loud breath, an equal share commands : 
Thy merits, weighed within the Drama’s scale, 

To neither side, shall nice-poized beam prevail ; 

On high upraised, the steadied balance shows 

The Queens, on whom no critic censure blows, 
While round the area of the visioned scene, 

In sweet array, fair Albion’s maids are seen, 

Who, as they share thy sorrows, to them dear, 

On Pity’s altars—sacrifice the tear! 


But, not alone the Tragic walk to tread, 

Fond Nature doomed thee from her cradle- bed 
In well-drawn Farce—(how strange soe’er it seem). 
Quitting shrewd Comedy, thy talents teem : 

And tho’ like Siddons, with Galindo’s art, 

In Hamlet dressed, thou ne’er pushed ¢ierce and quart, 
Yet will I forfeit humble critic fame, 

If thou eclipse not each preceding name, 

From Garrick’s favorite Woffington of yore, 
Throwgh the long series, even to many a scoré 

Of would-be heroines, who, booted, tried 

In inexpressibles, and sword at side, 

To strut the man—deceive Hibernian ladies— 
Thou first, thou best, and last of Widow Bradys. 


Farewell, then, Fair-~nor deem this flattery’s vein— 
Thou wert my inspiration, as my theme. 


But, yonder—Ho !—with short and hurried step, 
And sudden stope-and eyes in reverié set— 


‘ 
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Arms crossed—and statue-like in mystic stand, 

Our tongues to palsy, as our ears command, 

Who comes ?—He speaks !—and hoarseness of the strain, 
Announces crook-back’d Richard’s ‘* se/f’’—in Kean ! 


Kean, when a diamond in the mine, unclaimed, 
In country-town, I first, his worth proclaimed, 
Passed the short evening, teeming with his mirth, 
And found him, child of Humour’s choicest birth : 
His Norfolk tale—his tipsifying brimmer— 
Even favoured Butler's ne’er knew happier sinner : 
Who, in one night, ove eheer had failed to win, 

- For Richard—Daggerwood—and Harlequin ! 
And now, of passing actors, or of past, 
Like Banquo’s visions, puzzles me the most. 


Say, where to judge thee, by what standard part, 
Equal seem all to’ master of the art : 

Strong lineaments of difference surely shine 

In some from others—yet do all combine 

When the hot scene demands a frenzied rage, 

And blood for blood besmears the green-baized stage ; 
When, too, Soliloquy pours forth the soul, 

Implicit sameness characterizies all ! 

Bajazet—how tame ! Maebeth—how listless! speaking 
To *¢ air-drawn dagger,’’ horrifying, reeking! 

And in warm pleadings of extatic love, 

The face with heart can ne‘er in union move Pp 52 to 57. 


The notes are numerous but trivial, though they might have 
been rendered on the authors present plan the vehicle of much 
amusement and instruction. If he will listen to advice; buy up 
the existing copies of the work, and devote himself during six 
hours in the day for two years to.a course of literary study, we 
shall have some hopes of his next publication. As it is, his 
pages will never move from the shelves of the bookseller, unless 
into the fire! 
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So ve v4 mn 
ie Original Poetry. 
: ** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
Hs Ki » . 
Es are fishing-boats, which the Buccaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
‘ sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
xe and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
oe any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 
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THE MAIDEN WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR. 
| A BALLAD. 










‘* | am aspirit of no common rate.”’ 
SHAKSPEARB. 












PART FIRST. 


The sun is sinking in the west, 
Night’s shadows fall around ; 






The sea-mew skims old Ocean's breast, 





~ Whose raging waves are hush‘d to rest, 
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And dim are seen the hills of Uist, 





With purple vapour crown’d. 






A shatter'd skiff now cuts the wave, 
Slow toiling to the strand ; 





Its leaky sides the waters lave ; 





No living creature bears it, save 





One chief, escap'd from hostile glaive, 
The lord of Uist's fair land. 






But sudden clouds obscure the sky, 
The vivid lightnings flash ; 
Loud, loud is heard the thunder’s cry ; 
The ‘furious north-wind, whistling by 
The screaming sea-mew, bears on high § 


The troubled billows dash. 
Vou. IX. s ; 
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The bark can ne’er the tempest stand ; 
That chief, in battle brave, 
Trembling sees death on every hand, 
or hopes again to reach the strand,— 
When, lo! a form, of aspect bland, 
Rose from the parting wave. 


Fair was this youthful form to view, 
And more than mortal seem’d ; 
His eye was of celestial blue, 
His cheek the rose-bud, wet with dew ; 
And on his locks, of auburn hue, 
A crown of sapphire gleam’d. 


Chief, to thine island thee I'll bear, 
“« Safe from the raging sea ; 
If thou wilt give that maiden fair, 
Woo'd by full many a noble heir, 
Malvina, with the golden hair, 
“© To dwell below with me. 


And gaily shall she pass the hours 
<* Beneath the glassy sea ; 
For she shall grace my ruby bowers, 
And sleep on never-fading flowers, 
Nor e’cr regret the lordly towers 
«« She hath resign’d for me.” 


I do consent,’’—he spoke no more, 
But bent his drooping head ; 


Soft slumbers on his senses pour ; 

And when at morn the surge’s roar 

Resounded on his native shore, 
Their gentle influence fied. 


He quickly started from the ground, 
(The sprite had placed him there ;) 

A moment gaz'd distracted round, 

Then sought his castle, where he found 

The maid to whom his heart was bound, 
The maid with golden hair. 
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Days, weeks, and months, run quickly on, , 
Nor docs that chieftain brave, 

E’en for a moment, think upon 
The spirit of the wave. 


a 


PART SECOND. 


‘¢ The Maiden with the golden hair 
«« Now quits her father’s land ; 

«© The Maiden with the golden hair 
“© To Ronald gives her hand. 


‘* Bold as the eagle of the hill, 
‘© That chief in battle’s storm ; 
‘« Bright as the fairy of the rill, 
“© That Maiden’s softer form. 


«« Let Jura’s daughters lead the dance, 
«« Uist’s minstrel pour the lay ; 
«¢ Their warriors lay aside the lance 


© On this auspicious day. 


‘© Health to the lord of Jura’s isle, 
‘© Health to his blooming bride ; 

«€ On vou, blest pair, may fortune smile, 
«© With you may joy abide.” 


Softly resounds this joyful lay 
Along the waters blue ; 
Where many a skiff, with streamers gay, 
To Jura's island bends its way 
From Uist, whose shores, in vapours grey, 
Are sinking fast from view. 


Now, at her father’s stern command, 
Whom avarice makes severe, 

Malvina gives her maiden hand 

To Ronald, lord of Jura’s !and ; 

Who bears her from. her native strand, 
Dropping the bitter tear. 
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Attir’d in bridal garments fair, 

She sits upon the prow; 
Sweet sounds to her no solace bear ; 
When Ronald, too, would svoth her care, 
She listens with averted air, 

And wan repulsive brow. 


But now, upon the dark’ning ocean, 
The ruddy lightning gleams ; 
The thunder bursts with loud explosion, 
The wave, that heav’d with gentle motion, 
Now rises high, in wild commotion, 
While shrill the sea-bird screams. 


The Maiden with the golden hair 
But Jittle recks the storm, 

That soon may end her earihly care ; 

Though ill its rage the vessels bear— 

When sudden, with commanding air, 
Arose a lovely form. 


Hast thou, false lord, forgot the night 
‘* When, on this foaming sca, 
Beholding death, in wild affright 
You swore to give this Maiden bright 
(My proffer’d service to requite) 
“© To dwell below with me ? 


«¢ From the rude wave I rescu’d thee, — 
‘« True to my promis‘d part ; 
Thou thought’st not on my word nor me ; 
And now you force thy child to be 
A haughty chieftain’s bride, while she 
Can ne’er bestow her heart. 


“«¢ But fate resolves this hapless maid 
«* From sad despair to save ;” 

He said, then seized her yielding hand, 
And plung’d into the wave. 
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The Maiden with the golden hair 
They ne'er again shall see : 

She reigns a goddess free from care 
Beneath the glassy sea. 






ALEXANDER D*#** 







—— 


To Dangle Junior, with Tudor's best compliments. 






F, stands for Fanny—friend, fortune and fame ; 
K. stands for Kelly,—a sweet pretty name ; 

D. stands for Dangle, death, dagger and dart ; 
C. for sly Cupid—who’s wounded D’s beart ! 















LINES 


To the Flower ‘‘ Forget me Not,” Growing in a Church Yard. 










Thou little flower, with placid eye, 
That lov’st to gaze on beauty’s grave ; 

And seem’st to mourn, in fragrant sigh, 
The charms of her no charms could save. 






Still, still adorn this sacred spot, 
And bloom and breathe, ‘‘ Forget me not !” 






Thoygh ‘tis not thine, in summer's bower, 
In crimson’s gaudy vest to blow, 
Yet thine it is, in Sorrow's hour, 
To soothe the ling’ring sufferer’s woe: 
And here, beneath the cypress gloom, 
«‘ Forget me not !” should ever bloom. 











Oh! while Affection’s pious tear 
Mourns for the soul of virtue fled, 
Flourish, fair flower, o’er her bier, | 
Or droop in honour of the dead : 
So blest shall be thy humble lot, 
While man can feel, “ Forget me not!” 
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The rose in richer robes may glow, 


? 
The pink may more resplendent blow, 


The violet shine in brighter blue ; 


The tulip boast a gaver hue ; 


To please the eye shall be their lot, 


The heart must claim, ‘‘ Forget me not.’’ 


AUBREY. 


PARODY ON A BEAUTIFUL SPEECH IN SHAKSPEARE'S 


Play of Hamlet—by Sylvester Daggerwood, of the 
Dunstable Company, &c. 


To Starve, or not tostarve? thatis the question : 
Whether, Sylvester, thou shouldst calmly bear 
The yearns and gripings of internal wants, 

Or take up arms, against the parish treat, 

And, wille nille, end it ?—to eat,—to glut 

Thy fill,—and, by this feast, to say thou end’st 
Those cravings and the thousand rav nous wants 
That flesh is heir to—'tis an occupation 
Devoutly to be wished. ‘To eat ;—to stuff ;— 

To gorge, perchance be sick! aye, there’s the rub, 
For in that yearning state what pangs may come 
In easing me of superfluities, 

Must make me pause :—’tis this alone 

That bids me curb my longing appetite ; 

Else should I tamely bear fell hunger’s cries, 

My stomach’s wrongs, my bowel’s piercing shrieks, 
My greedy eyes desire, the cook’s delay, 

Who, insolent in office, jade-like taunts. 

My rav’nous appetite, that sneaking waits, 
When quickly force might satisfy desire , 

With knife and bodkin? What all indure, 

And grumbling sweat before the blazing fire, 
But that the dread of sickness afterwards, 
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That painful operation, from whose course 

No man is free, affrights my will, 

And makes me rather bear-those gripes I feel, 

Than fly to such as might avail the deed ? 

Thus sickness does make cowards of us all : 

And thus full resolution, arm’d with want, 

Sinks, pale and coward-like, the slave of thought ; 
And mighty feat, performed with knife-and-fork, 
Are left untried ; so is my craving turn’d! 

I lose the power of eating.— 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 


By tempests oppress’d hast thou ne'er scen a flower, 
Its beauteous head to the earth bending low? 

But when hush'd is the storm, the sun’s genial power 
Again bids it rise, with more sweetness to blow: 


Then dim not those lovely dark lustres with weeping, 
The clouds of adversity soon will pass o'er ; 
And though happiness now in your bosom is sleeping, 


It soon may awake, to lie dormant no more. . 
A. Zz; 








Hugitive Portry. 


CIO 


ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON. 
By a Lady. 


Know’st thou the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages has stood, 

Where the eagle soars forth on’ the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rock'd on the h'gh Cairngorum ? 
Know’st thou the land where the cold beltic wave 
Encircles the hills which its blue waters lave, 
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Where the virgins are pure as the gems of the sea, 

And their spirits are light as their actions are free ? 
Know’st thou the land where the thistle and rose 

Mark the sweetness to kindred, the terror to foes ? 

‘Tis the land of thy sires, ‘tis the land of thy youth, 
Where first thy young heart glow'd with honour and truth, 
Where the wild-fire of genius first caught thy young soul, 
And thy feet, as thy fancy, rov'd free from control. 

Ah! why does thy fancy still dwell on those climes 

Where love leads to madness, and madness to crimes ; 


Where courage itself is more savage than brave, 


Where man is a despot, and woman a slave ? 

Though soft are the breezes, and sweet the perfume, 
And fair are the gardens of Gul in her bloom, 

Can the roses they twine, and the vine which they bear, 
Speak peace to the voice of suspicion and fear ? 

Let Pheebus’ bright ray gild the egean wave, 

But say, can it brighten the lot of a slave, 

Or aught that is beauteous in nature impart, 

One virtue to soften the moslem’s proud heart ? 

Ah, no! ’tis the magic that glows on thy strain 

Gives soul to the action, and life to the scene ; 

And the deeds which they do, and the tales which they tell, 
Enchant us alone by the power of thy spell. 

And is there no charm on thine own native earth? 
Does no talisman shine on the place of thy birth? 

Are the daughters of Scotia less worthy thy care, 

Less soft than Zuleica, less kind than Gulnare ? 

Are her sons less renown’d, or her warriors less brave, 
Than the slaves of a prince who himself is a slave ? 
Then strike thy wild harp, let it swell with the strain, 
Let the mighty in arms live and conquer again ; 

Their deeds and their glory thy lay will prolong, 

And the fame of thy country will live in thy song.— 
The proud wreath of vict’ry round heroes may twine, 
Tis the poet adorns them with laurels divine ; 

And thy laurels, Pelides, had sunk in the tomb, 

Had the bard not preserv’d them immortal in bloom. 
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Theatrical Duguisition. 


— — — — ‘** Ea reprehendere conor, 


“* Que gravis Asopus, que doctus Roscius egit.”’ . 
' ORACE, 


s 


~ KING’S THEATRE. 


Aug. 10.—The Opera closed this evening, after a brilliant and 
protracted season; in the course of which have been produced, 
the Operas of Griselda, I Selvaggi, L’ Astuzzi Fullici, Il Ratto di 
Proserpina, Zaire, and La Clemenza di Tito, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
La Cosa Rara, and Cosi Fan Tutti of Mozart. The Divertisements 
have been L'Amour et Le Poison, Le Grand Bazaar de Caire, Le 
Bal, Endymion, and Les Petits Biracconieres. The Ballets, Le 
Prince Troubadour, La Dansomanie, Emmeline, Gonsalve de Cor- 
doue, Figaro, and La Partie de Chasse. The charming voice and 
excellent talents of Madame Mainville Fodor, have been warmly and 
deservedly appreciated ; but we much wished to have seen that fine 
singer and delightful actress, Madame Marconi, favoured with 
better and more frequent opportunities, for \the display of her 
powers, than she obtained. We regard those two ladies as the 
most unaffected female performers, of any eminence, that have 
appeared, within our recollection, on the Anglo-Italian stage ; 
and this constitutes a charm, that must perpetually blend itself 
with our adiniration of their talents, and is never without its best 
importance in the estimation of an English auditory, Without 
entering into details, we freely subscribe to the generally-favour- 
able opinion of the company. The principals of the Corps de Bal- 
let, have perhaps never been excelled in this country, and we 
could wish to think well of the management, but that certain ac- 
counts we have received, of exorbitant and cruelly-oppressive 
fines levied on some of the performers, particularly the female 
ones, unfortunately control our sentiments on this subject, and 
induce us to dismiss it with a hope, that we shall never have it 


rendered so little grateful to us on any future occasion. 
Vox. IX. | T 
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Mr. Waters, about a month since, purchased the Opera-house, 
complete, for £41,000, Before, however, the term of sale was 
closed, Mr. Raymond is said to have offered half as much again, 


But by an order in chancery, itis to be resold on Sept. 17. Tt will 


be quite refreshing to hear of this magnificent property being, at 
length, extricated from the hands of the lawyers—if ever that 


should be the case. We recommend, in the event of such a happy 


deliverance, that a becoming and illustrative design be adopted, 
for the due embellishment of the cieling, in place of the inexpli- 
cable affair left there by the last sublime artist, whoever he might 
have been. ‘To us it appears to represent an explosion by gunpow- 
der, and nothing else. It may be possibly meant to commemorate 
the invention of catamarans ; but if not, we are as utterly at a loss 
to unravel it, as to perceive, if it is, much of the “ fitness of 
things” in its present extraordinary appropriation. It is a chaos 
of fire and smoke, with divers unfortunate bodies, legs, arms, and 
heads, flying about in the most frightful confusion imaginable. It 
has been supposed to indicate the AroTHeosts, in advance, of Sir 
William Congreve, but we are slow to admit the idea. We wish 
somebody would explain—or remove it, which would, perhaps, be 


by far the easier task of the two. As it stands, it is the largest 


caricature (whatever may be the subject) and certainly one of the 
oddest exhibitions in the metropolis. 

The interior of the Theatre appropriated for the accommoda- 
dation of the audience, consists of four principal tiers of boxes, 
a very large area or pit, andagallery. In each of the tiers 
there are forty-three boxes, making altogether one hundred 
and seventy-two, of which sixty-eight are private and distinct 
property till the year 1825, leaving one hundred and four for the 
use and support of the Opera Establishment, by being let from 
season to seasom, at such rate of subscription as can be obtained, 
and which has been generally regulated and fixed by the expenses 
incident to the establishment. The subscription for the two last 
seasons was fixed at three hundred-and-ten guineas, for each of 
the subscription boxes, in the three lower tiers, and which to- 
gether are eighty in number. In the second tier up stairs, there 
are twenty-four reserved for the establishment, which have been let 
at two hundred pounds each. There are also twenty-five boxes in 
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the tier adjoming the gallery, which have cen let at one hundred 
pounds each, tne season, — The money received for the ona 
to the pit ail gallery, and the money arising from letting the, 
Theatre and Concert-room, has varied from:ten to twelve thou- 
sand pounds per season. 

It is contitioned in the lease, that this Theatre shall not be 
used but for performing plavs, operas, balls, muasquerades, assem- 
blics, theatrical ai. t other public diversions, and no exhibjtion 
of fire-works. ‘Fle lessors of the said Theatre, and Wwo other 
pevsuns, ave intitle: to have free ingress and right of admission 
to the said Theatre at all performances, and such other persons 
as the lessor shall order ia writing, not exceeding three. The 
Jessee is not to let the scenes. &e. rin to ruin, and is to leave cer- 
tain scenes at the end of the term for the use of the lessor. 

li is not generally known, that the fee of the premises and 
buiidiags, comprising the King’s Theatre, is the property of the 
Crown, by whom the original leases were extended, last year, for 
a period which will expire in 1911, when the absolute reversion 
of the whole, with ail its improvemenis, goes to the successors 
of his-rajesty. In the leases recently extended, covenants and 
conditions have been imposed, which will secure the completion 


of some important alterations and improvements. ‘There are to be 


three principal fronts to. the Theatre; east, the present, in the 
line of the Haymarket ; south, in Pall-mall; and north, from the 
Haymarket to the new street, along Charies-street,, Permission 
is given to build houses or shops on the plots of.land demised, 
provided the general character of the fronts be not thereby al- 
tered.—The following is an extract of the lease :— 


‘¢ That the lessee shall finish all the said fronts in manner following :-— ° 
that is to say, all the said fronts to be of brick faces, or covered with Par- 
ker’s cement, jointed and coloured, to assimilate with the stone of the co- 
lumns and other stune dressings ; the architraves, cornices, and other dress- 
ings to the windows, to be of like composition, excepting the sills, which are 
to be of Portland stone ; the cornice blucking course and ballustrade, round the 
top of the Opera-louse building, to be of Portland stone ; the foot-path on 
the south side of Charles-street, from Market-lane to the Haymarket, and 
on the west side of the Haymarket, from Charles-street to Pall-mall, and ‘on 
the north side of Pall-mall from the Haymarket to Market-lane, to be inclosed 
er covered by a stone colonpade, or iron colonnade, coleured to resemble 


. 
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stone, surmounted by a stone ballustrade ; the said colonnade to be covered 
by astone platform, the columns, cornice, and ballustrades, to be of Port- 
land or Bath stone, and of the Doric order ; and the covering tu be of Port- 
land or Yorkshire stone, or of Lord Stanhope’s composition, paved with stone 
or slate. And farther, that the said lessee, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, shall and will erect and form a complete piazza or arcade, of 
twelve feet broad in the clear, over so much of the said plot or parcel of 
ground as lies between the south side of Little Charles-street and the north 
end of the plot or slip of ground sixthly demised by the said lease, the same to 
be lighted, on the west side thereof, by arched apertures, of which the arches 
from their springing upwards are to be left open for giving light, provided 
that it shall and may be lawful for the said lessee, his executors, &c. to erect 
and build over the said piazza, dressing-rooms and other conveniencies, for 
the use of the opera concern.” 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET,] 


July 20.—Brother and Sistér. This highly favourite piece Was 


produced at this Theatre witha strength of attraction hardly to 


be looked for out of its original limit. Fawcett and Duruset re- 
tained their characters as at Covent-garden, we need not say with 
what success ; but Miss Mutihews, for the first time, appeared as 
Isidora, and was never seen or heard to more advantage. Her 
execution of the arduous Echo-Song, (which Miss Stephens has 
rendered so deservedly popular) was rewarded, as at ought to 
have been, with torrents of applause. The staye of the Hay: 
market is by no means favourable to the vocalist :—the space is 
too compressed, the cieling of the house is tow low to - lend effect 
to the ascent of the voice in songs of a superior order, and_ the 
depressing consciousness of this on the part of the singer is not 
balanced by any relief in the degree of necessary,labour, the 
Operatic part of the performers, we believe, finding generally 
that they are obliged to exert themselves just as much at this 
house as at the larger establishments. The boards of the Hay- 
market indeed, present, in this respect, many disadvantages ;— 
witness, the bad effect of chorousses, which nothing here can re- 
medy. One consequence of this, is, that they are sometimes 
obliged to leave them out altogether. The united charms and 
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talents, the improving powers and tasteful skill of Miss Matthews | 
wherever we may have the pleasure of welcoming her, are of a 
nature to redeem the lyrical scene from a world of dicrepancies, 
and fully to indemnify the judgment of the Summer managers, 
who, from the time of this young Lady’s first appearance in Lon- 
don, have never, but in the single instance of her visit to Liver- | 
pool, afforded the provinces an opportuuity of knowing her excel- 
lence, but by report. 

The part of Rosanthe was filled by Miss Carew, the melting, 
but confined sweetness of whose tones, comes floating upon the 
listening sense, the essence of all we feel or dream of what is 
tender and delightful, The applause that constantly attends the 
singing of Miss Carew, replete with pathos, simplicity, and 
beauty, has: never been more worthily bestowed. | 

Miss Copeland, who played Agatha extremely well is a young 
actress of great promise in the parts generally given to Mrs. Lis- 
ton. She appears particularly well qualified for the new allotment 
from the petite figure, a face full of comic expression, and a vein 


of playful spirit, that bring home at once to our recognition and 
enjoyment the lively comedy and scrap-like scenes of the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Her progress must eventually secure i 
her favouritism :—her singing is unexceptionable.. 

Brother and Sister* has been deservedly successful at this house. 


It has been played as often as the run of the new pieces would 
allow. 


August: 2.—The sprightly and bustling farce of The Panel the 
adaptation of which from the Spanish of Calderon to the English 
stage is honoured with the name of John Kemble, was revived this 
evening, principally, doubtless, for the sake of the Muskate of 
Fawcett, and the Beatrice of Mrs. Gibbs, and was received with an 
applause that has warranted its repetition. A new performer, 
(a brother of Miss Matthews), made his first appearance on the 
stage in the part of the youthful Pedro, but his‘excessive intimid- 


eee 





* This Opera was modifiéd by Dimond from the French. It bears a close 
analogy to Mrs. Inchbald’s Widow's Vow, and is enriched with some of the 


most beautiful compositions of Bishop, joined to some skilful extracts from 
the celebrated Boieldieu. 


4 
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ation prevented him, or nearly so, from disclosing any qualifica- 
tions he may have for the stage beyond the valuable possession of 
a handsome face and figure. An unfortunate inattention in the 
construction of the bills, which merely announced ‘* Duw Pedro, 
by Wr. Matthews,” and thereby led many to expect their favourite 
Charles Mathews, doubtless operated, by the disappointment and 
disapprobation it produced, to disconcert and distress the debutant 
in no small degree, from the moment of his entrance on the 
scene. This should have been guarded against, and its not being 
so was without excuse. The injustice of the disapprobation be- 
ing left to fall where it did was taken up and resented in’ his fa- 
vour by a great part of the-audience at the close of the farce on 
the Panel being repeated on the following Moaday, in which he 
again appeared, the same effect did not ensue, but that it did not 
Was ecrtainly not owing to the managers, for the fault of the an- 
nouncement remaine:! unrectified. Mr. Matinews evideutly, Ja- 
boured under the oppression of considerable alarm, but he cer- 
tainly did dot ¢o through the litle part entrusted to him without 
indications of ability, and those too of a kind which we cannot 
but assure him we shall be happy to recognise and encourage at 
a future day. 

The new comedy of Erit by Mistake, in three acts by Mr, 
Jameson, author of © d Touch at the Times,” ‘* The Students of 


a ? ’ , M¢ ° ° ” 
Salamanca,” ‘* Love and Gout,” and ‘* Living in London,” con- 


tinues to be received thoughout with unequivocal approbation, 


and has pre-eminently assisted to produce a succession of crowd- 
ed audiences. 

Nothing can be better in the acting of this amusing but extra- 
vagant production then the Mr. Roland of Terry, who in this 
drama, is decidedly one of the best actors on the stage, The dis- 
tressing inability of the man worth helf a million to prove his 
identity among the people who had proceeded to disseminate his 
fortune under the persuasion of his death,—his confounding re- 
pulse, when endeavouring to borrow 501. for current supplies, his 
utter hopelessness to interest in his situation these very people, 
who seem so little disposed to care for any body but themselves, 
present altogether an infinitely deverting picture of ludicrous 
distress. Jones, in Mr, Absent, with his precious powerlessness 
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to condense his attention for two minutes to any given subject, is 
as amusing as we ever recollect to have scen him, and Tokely, in 
the lachryma Crockery, bewailing, on ‘'+ return from India the 
changes and improvements that have taken place in the streets 
and alleys where he was brought up, ‘‘ bis daily walk and ancicnt 
sai neighbourhood,” is both original and humourous in a superla- 
tive degree. 

Mrs, Gibbs was all herself in the pert Baremaid, with her 
countless accomplishments, and, indeed, the performers generally 
left us little or nothing to be wished for in the developement of 
their several merits and strenuous endeavours to serve the interest 
of the piece 

August 3.—Out of Place, or the Lake of Lausanne. This 
opera (in two acts from the pen of Reynolds, was produced some 


few years since at Covent-garden. The music was by Reeve and 


Braham, and the principal vocal tasks were consigned to the lat- 


ter, and Madame Storace. It lives in the recollection of the pub- 


lic, chiefly from the songs of Willian Tell and Dulce Domum, com- 
posed by Braham for himself, and that of Reeve's about the Al- 
manack-maker, which Fawcett rendered very effective in the part 
of Timothy. ‘The arduous duties of Young Valteline have devolved 
on Duruset, and those of Laurettaon Miss Matthews. The intro- 
duction of Bishop's masterly duet of ‘*My love, my joy, my 
blessing !’’ which they. sung delightfully, lent material assistance 
to the piece, ‘There is no singer on the stage, whom the public 
appears more justly inclined to foster and patronize than Duruset, 
Constantly before them, even from his boyish days,” he has never 
been found wanting in the balance of superior merit. Sedulous 
without assumption, and successful without false supports, he has 
always repaid encouragement by new claims to its extension, 
Amidst the difficulty of undertaking songs composed by the first 
singer on the English stage for himself, a difficulty, the extent of 
which can scarcely be imagined bya stranger tothe science, or 
those who know nothing of the innumerous prejudices and in- 
fluences of Dramatic society, he has never failed to atchieve the 
palm of general applause, and strengthen his expanded reputation 


by rewards as creditable to the discerning liberality of the public 
as to himself. | : 
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15.—The Lord of the Manor, was on this evening produced at 
this Theatre. ‘That it was well played, it becomes scarcely ne. 
cessary to mention, since it possessed Jones in Young Contract, 
Fawcett in Sir John, and Miss Matthews in Annette, as at Covent. 
garden, where this charming opera has of late been so often re. 
ceived with delight. Duruset was an excellent substitute for 
Sinclair in the part of Truemore, and he delivered the speeches, 
as well as the music of the part, with an effective sensibility, fully 
deserving the tributary plaudits awarded him in the eourse of 
the piece. His style of singing Lord Byron's beautiful song of 
“* Adieu, Adieu, my native shore! was rich in feeling and expres. 
sion, and commanded the most rapturous approbation. He was 
obliged, una voce, to repeat it, and sang it still better than be- 
fore. Miss Carew, looked and acted wonderfully like Miss Stephens 
in Sophia, while her soft and dew-like notes dropped unrivalled 
sweetness on the ‘‘ neighbour air.” The La Nippe of Russell was 


by far the best we have seen. 
The new farce of My Landlady’s Gown, which has been attend. 


ed with complete success, is the production of Mr. Oulton, the 
author of The Sleep-walker. It is of course, a tissue of mon- 
strous improbabilities. The acting is excellent, particularly that 
of Jones,* Tokely, and Russell. We subjoin a sketch of the plot. 

Jack Jocund, to escape from some bailiffs makes free with ‘‘ My 
Landlady’s Gown,” in which disguise he retreats to the house of Sir 
Pascal Paradox, with whose nephew, Perceval, he is intimate.— 
On his arrival he is accommodated by his friend with a coat, and is 
induced by him to enter in toa plot to frustrate a match projected 
in his (Perceval’s) father’s will, with a Miss Higginbottom, whom 
he is either to marry or forfeit half his fortune. This he under- 
takes, and is assisted by Dermot O’Finn, a servant of Sir Pascal's 
who agrees to assume the character of his master during his ab- 
sence. Percival’s objection to his father’s wishes arises from an 
attachment to a Mademoiselle Genlis to whom he had rendered 
some assistance at Paris.—There is also a love affair between 


a 





* Since these remarks were written the part of Mr. Jones has been given t# 
Mr. Baker, | 
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between Dermot and Biddy, Sir Pascal's maid, against which he 
set his face, and had written to her father Timothy Button, with 
a view of preventing the match. The bustle of the piece opens by 


the entrance of Dermot, attired as his master attended by Jack Jo- 

cund, as his nephew. The arrival of Biddy’s father, gives the 

soi-disant Sir Pascal, an opportunity of recommending Dermot, as 

a fit husband for his daughter. This is followed by the arrival of 
Monsieur Genlis, and his daughter, who come recommended to. 
Sir Pascal's, hospitality, they having lost the whole of their fortune 
(by a fire) being valuables contained in a casket which was thrown 

out of the window and had not been recovered ; Dermot, in his as- 

sumed character gives his visitors a hearty welcome, Perceval, ap- 

pears, and recognizes the object of his love in Mademoiselle Genlis, 

to whom he restores the casket he had luckily found on the 

night of the fire, and being unable to discover the owner had pre- 

served it. Mrs. Higginbottom, the mother of Perceval’s intended, 

next appears, not to claim the stipulations of the will, but to an- 

nounce that her daughter had eloped with an adventurer whom she 
had endeavoured to get arrested fordebt. Jack Jocund proves to 

be the person, and contrives to get her arrested in his stead hav- 

ing so arranged that she should change her dress (which had got 
soiled by an overturn of the carriage) for his disguise, «* My Land- 
lady’s Gown,” of which the bailiffs had a full description. The 

piece ends with the happiness of all parties. 

THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 

Mr. Horn, who has deservedly started into the enjoyment of the 
first vocal reputation, has, since our last Number, appeared as 
Young Meadows, in ‘* Love ina Village,” with the Rosetta of Miss 
Kelly, and Charles, in Mr. Arnold’s «“ Frederick the Great,” with 
infiniteapplause. In adverting to. this gentleman, it is impossible 
not to: express our indignation at the thoughtless cruelty of too 
many of his auditors, who, heedless of any other care but that of 
their own gratification, compel him nightly to repeat his songs, 
and, in some instances, to sing them three times over, to the 
inevitable injury of his powers, and the sure and cruel exhaustion 
of his strength and health. | Surely it is time that this barbarous 
practice, which has, of late years, so much obtained in our Thea- 
tres, and which, of necessity, interrupts and destroys the interest 


and integrity of the scene, should be subjected to some restraint, 
Von, IX. om 
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and an example, at least, in this respect, be admitted from the 


foreign Theatres, where, however delightful may be the composi- 
tion, or the execution of the music, a due regard is had alike to 
public decorum, the self-possession and exertions of the performer, 
and the rational progress of the picce, There is no defect in the 
usage of our Theatres more glaringly brutal, or unjustifiable, 
than the tumultuous and unmerciful encores; in the indulgence 
of which, the grosser and more unthinking part of our audiences 
allow themselves to revel, and to which (most incomprehensibly) 
the better portion allow themselves to submit. It is a riot with- 
out provocation—it is an infliction without an excuse. It not 
Only distracts and disgusts hundreds, who wish to give their at- 
tention to the charms of the scene, and their minds to the story 
of it, but drives numbers, without number, to the resolve of never 
entering the house again. It turns the performance into an ab- 
surdity, the talent into a derogation, and the Theatre into a bear- 
garden, It breaks in upon, and protracts, the season of amuse- 
ment, until it becomes one of wearisome annoyance, disappoint- 
ment, and irritation. It is an evil to our dramatic establish- 
ments, for which no balance can be offered. It makes us the jest 
of foreigners, and is a very curse among ourselves. All the talk 
about English freedom, the popular disposition, or the good old 
rights and customs of John Bull at the play, is nonsense, as affect- 
ing the real merits of the question. It is an injury, and nothing 
but an injury, where the effect is at all worth estimating, and the 
liberty to injure (that is, in the present case, the prescriptive en- 
couragement to do so) is surely not to be defended by those, to 
whom a single argument may properly be referred, for either the 
incumbent care and advancement of the drama, or any other in- 
terest important to civilized society. 

Aug. 5.—Old Customs, or New Year's Gifts, an interlude, sadly 
mangled in translation from the French piece of “ L'Heureux quid 
pro quo,” by its adapter, Mr. Beazley, and brought out at this 
Theatre, was, after a few nights ineffectual struggle, which placed 
the performers in the most distressing situations, deservedly hissed 
from the boards.—The original, which is highly ingenious and 
diverting, has, we believe, been more than 20 years on the French 
stage. The tale arises out of the custom ofsending presents on New 
Year's Day, when the characters personated by Wrench and Miss 
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Lydia Kelly, send presents to the uncle of the former, the one, the 
production of her needle, and the other a work of bis brain—a MS. 
Comedy. ‘fhe young woman, who courted the uncle for the sake of 





the nephew, was misunderstood in her attentions, and the uncle 
flattered himseif they were intended for him propria persona. A 
contract of marriage is therefore entered into between the lady's 
fatier and the uncle, in a mutual penalty, which the latter in the 
sequel is glad to pay to get rid of his bargain. It so happens 
that the uncles servant has his mother come to see him, with an 
infint, which she for a short time entrusts to his care. His 
masier coming in, he places it in the basket containing the 
young lady’s present, and hence arises a good deal of equivoque, 
misiakenly applied to the child, which causes a good deal of dis- 
appointment to the uncle—and a great deal of happiness to the 
young folks, as it induces the uncle to give up his own interest 
in the frail fair one, as he imagines her, and resign her to his 
nephew, the supposed partner in her guilt. This consummation 
is no sooner effected, than the nurse returns, and claims her 
child, thus taking away the reproach of the young folks, and leav- 
ing them to be happily married.—It has been withdrawn. 

Aug 17.—One o'Clock, or The Wood Demon.—Mr, T. Short 


has. in this piece, been at last afforded an opportunity of not only 


vei fying the good opinion already entertained of his talents, but 
of largely overpaying every liberal expectation formed by the pub- 
lic in his favour. His performance of Hurdyknute has procured 
him a distinction among his compeers of the stage, which his as- 
siduous pursuit of improvement has well entitled him to attain. 
We regret our inability to devote any additional space to a more 
particular notice of this new and successful effort of a diffident 
and promising performer. We must be content to observe, that the 
approbation bestowed upon it has been general without exception, 

The appearance of the elder Mr. Short (his brother) in the cha- 
racter of Theodore, in ‘* Frederick the Great,” may be almost re- 
garded as his debét, from the severe indisposition which has with- 
held him from the Stage nearly the whole of the season. He dis- 
played a voice of extraordinary power, coupled with scientific abi- 
lity of the foremost class. When more habituated to the new 
stage, he must, we conceive, be regarded as one of its most valu- 
able acquisitions, He was received with great applause. 
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SHMemoranda Drainattea. 


* Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” VIRGIL. 
— EE 
LIST OF PLAYS. 
KING'S THEATRE. 


. La Cosa Rara ; L’Amour et Le Poison ; Figaro. 
St. 


La Clemenza di Tito---Les Petits Bracconieres---Gonsalve du Cordo, 
Country Girl; Grand Centone of Music; Prince Troubadour.— (4, 
Kelly’s Benefit.) 


. Griselda, L’Amour et Le Poison, Figaro. 

. Cosi Fan Llutti, The Rout, Figaro—(Madame Fodor's Benefit.) 

. Ibid, Endymion, Le Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre. . 

. Ibid, &’ Amour et Le Poison, Figaro. 
5. La Cosa Rura—Endymion—La Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre. 


Cosi Fan Tucti—L’Amour et Le Poison—La Partie de Chasse d' Henri 
Quatre. 


. Le Nozze di Figaro—English Songs—New Ballet, called Emmeline, 


ou La Vallee de Griswald.— (Mr. et Madame Vestris’ Benefit.) 


. Ibid—Eniineline. 


25. First Act of I Selvaggi—L’Amour et Le Poison—First Act of Gri- 


selda—Emimeline. 


. Le Nezze de Figaro—Bazar du Caire—Le Prince Troubadour. 
. Zaire— Evdymicon—Enimeline. 


. lbid—Spanish Divertisement—Gunsalve de Cordoue. 

. First Act of Astuzie Pallaci—lbid—First Act of Cosi Fan Tutti—elbid. 
. Cosi Fan Tutti—La Dansomanie, 

. Ibid—Divertisement—Ibid. 


. La Cosa Rara (first Act)—L’Amour et Le Poison—Il Ratto di Pro- 


serpina (first Act)—La Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre. 
I Selvaggi ‘first Act)—Le Bal—La Clemenza di Tito (first Act)— 
La Dausomanie. 


. Le Nozze de Figaro—Les Petits Bracconieres—La Dansomanie. 
. Cosi Fan Tutti—Endymion—Emmeline. 
. Astuzie Fallaci (first Act)—The Rout—La Cosa Rara (first Act— 


Le Prince Troubadour. 
La Clemenza di Tito—Le Bazar du Caire—La Dansomanie. 


. Ibid—L’ Anour et Le Poison—Figaro, 


{] Ratto di Proserpina (first Act)—Spanish Divertisement—Cosi Fan 
Tutti (first Act)—La Dansomanie. 

Cosi Fan Tutti—Les Petits Bracconieres (God Save the King)—L¢ 
Prince Troubadoursethe last Night of the Season, 


: 
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THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


. Man of the World—Raising the Wind. ‘ 
. Castle Spectre—Review. 


. Quaker—Three Weeks after Marriage—Mayor of Garratt. 


. Poor Gentleman—Agreeable Surprise. 

. Foundling of the Forest—Wedding-Day. 

;. Poor Gentleman—Lock and Key. 

. Bold Stroke for a Husband—Darkness Visible. 
. Heir at Law—Agreeable Surprise. 


. Castle Spectre—Irishman in London. 

. Jealous Wife—Blue Devils—Lock and Key. 
. Foundling of the Forest—Review. 

. Busy Body—Critic. 

. Wild Oats—Fortune’s Frolics. 


. Heir at Law—Peeping Tom. 


. Such Things are—Darkuess Visible. 


. Iron Chest—Village Lawyer. 

. Jealous Wife—Critic. 

. Bold Stroke for a Husband—Brother and Sister. 7 
. Exit by Mistake (first time)—(Mr. Roland, Terry; Restless Absent, 


Jones; Rattletrap, Russell; Jack Straw, Watkinson; Norton, 
Barnard ; Crockery, ‘Tokely; Mr. Pidgeon, Burton; A/rs, 
Match’ er, Mrs. Davenport ; Harriet, Miss Taylor; Afrs. Norton, 
Mrs. Covéney; Miss Prattle, Mrs. Gibbs)—Purse—Irishman in 
London. 


. Blue Devils—Exit by Mistake—Brother and Sister. 
. Rival Soldiers—Ibid—Prisoner at large. 


- Quaker—Ibid—Lock and Key. 


- Ways and Means—Ibid—Village Lawyer. 

. Irishman in London—1bid—Agreeable Surprise. 
- Darkness visible—Ibid—Prisoner at large. 

. Wedding-Day—Iibid—Brother and Sister. 

. Matrimony—] bid—Review. 


Follies of a Day—Ibid—Lock and Key. 


. Pannel—Ibid—Critic. 


. Exit by Mistake—Out of Place, or the Lake of Lausanne—Ways 


and Means. 


: Follies of a Day—Exit by Mistake—Pannel. 


6. Heir at Law—Out of Place. 


. Exit by Mistake—Willage Lawyer—Critic. 


8 
9 


Ibid—Blue Devils—Agreeable Surprise. 
Who wants a Guinea—-Darkuness visible. 


———10, Exit by Mistakhe—Wedding-Day—My Landlady’s Gown (first time)— 


(Perceval, Barnard ; Dermot O’ Finn, Tokeley ; Sir Pascal Pa- 
radox, Watkinson; Timothy Button, Russell; Juck Jocund, 
Jones; Monsieur Genlis, Burton; Mrs. Higginbottom, Mrs. Da- 
venport ; Laurette Gentis, Miss Taylor ; Biddy, Miss Copeland. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 
1616. 
June $5. An Occasional Address—Up all Night—Boarding-house. 
—— 17. bid. Ibid. Ibid. 
——  !8. bid. Ibid. Beehive. 
. Tieggars Opera—Occasional Address—Beehive. 
> Castie of Andalusia—!iid—Boardin: y-house. 
. Beggars Opera—Ibid—Bechive. 
. Castle of Andaiusia—My Aunt. 
~ Duenna (Carios, Miss Kelly )—lhid. 
5. Up all Night—lIbid. 
3. Castle of Andalusi:—Turn out. 
Rich and Poor—Village ‘Trick (ballet) —My Aunt. 
—28. Duenna (Carlos, Mr. J. Joues)\—jbid-—Ibid. 
. Castle of Andalusia—Maid and the Magpie. 
. Siege of Belgrade—Village T rick—Turn out. 
, Ibid—Is he Jealous ? (first time)—/ Belmour, Wrench; Harriet, 
Miss Kelly; Rose, Mrs. Orger Mrs. Belmour, Mrs. W. S. Chat- 
terley)—V illage Trick. 
3. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 
» Rich and Poor—tbid—lIbid. 
. Siege of Belgracde—Ibid—Ibid, 
; My. Aunt—Maid and the Mag gpie~tbid—Ie he Jealous ? 
3 Siege of Belgrade—Is he Je alous: ?—Village Trick 
. Rich aud Poor—Village Trick—Is he Jealous ? 
. Siege of Belgrade—Is he Jealons ?— Village Trick. 
, My. Aunt—Maid and the Magpie—Brave and the Fair (ballet, first 
time)—Is he Jealous ? 
Rich and Poor—Brave and the Fair—Is he Jealous ? 
. Artaxerxes (Mandane, Miss Merry, her first seine anceJ)—\bid—Ibid. 
. Ibid—Maid and the Magpie—Village Trick. 
. Is he Jealous >—Artaxerxes—Turn out. 
. Boarding-house—] bid—Maid and the Magpie. 
. Beehive—Ibid—Is he Jealous? 
. Is he Jealous ?—I!bid—Turn out. 
. Devil’s Bridge—A Man in Mourning for himself (first time.) 
. Ibid—Ibid. 
. Man in Mourning for himself—) evil’s Bridge—Village T rick. 
Ibid—Ar taxerxes—Shipw reck. 
Ibid—Beggars Opera—Viliage Trick. 
. Village Trick—Devil’s Bridge—Shipwreck. 
‘ Ibid—Begears Opera—lbid. 
Bouarding-house—Arta.erxes—Shipwreck. 
" Animated Portrait (ballet dance, first time)—Devil’s Bridge—Is he 
Jealous ? : 
- Ibid—Beggars Opera—Twenty Years ago. 
. Maid and the Magpie—Artaxerxes—lIs he Jealous ? 
- Animated Portrait— Devils Eringe—-Ehipereck. 
. Ibid—Beggars Opera—Is he Jealous ? 
Ibid—Old Customs, or Mew Year's Gifts (first time)—Siege of Bel- 
grade. 
. Village Trick—Ibid—Artaxerxes—Is he Jealous ? 
. Ibid—Frederick the Great—Old Customs. 
Animated Portrait—Old Customs—Maid and the Magpie—Is he 
Jealous ? 
—— 9. Siege of Belgrade— Maid and the Magpie. . 
——10, Animated Portrait—Duenna—Boarding- house. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


Those who were in the habit of frequenting this Theatre last 
season, would scarcely know it now, the improvements, and alter- 
ations areso great; and Mr. IT’. Dibdin, deserves well of the pub- 
lic for his endeavours to rescue a beautiful house from ruin. The 
interior is entirely new, as is all thescenery, and the pit, which is one 
of the best in London. It is most brilliantly lighted with elegant 


chandeliers and the effect on the whole as we enter is very imposing. 
‘ 


The performers are very respectable, and the pieces got up 
with great care and splendour, the comic ballet called ‘* House 
Warming,” is very excellent. Mr. Giroux and Miss Tree are the 
principal dancers—Miss T. introduces a Flageolet of a particular 
sweet tone, on whichshe performs most exquisitely. ‘* Who's the 
Murderer!” has been acted every night with increased success and 
since our last account a grand spectacle called ‘ Slaves in Bar- 
bury,’ has been very attractive. The descriptive Overture to 
which, is the best of the kind we ever heard. ; 

It gives us much pleasure to find that the manager (and we 
may add sule proprietor) has every prospect of feathering his nest, 
indeed it were strange if otherwise, for no one is more capable of 
conducting a Theatre than Tom Dibdin, and while he continues 
to produce such novelties as he has done he must be successful, 
Mr. Peters, on the rope, is the most wonderful performer we 
ever witnessed, he surpasses any thing of the kind that has been 
exhibited in England. | 

A new pantomime called “‘ The Dog and Duck,” has been pro- 


duced of which we shall give a particular account in the next . 
Inquisitor. 


This Theatre has been much improved, and most splendidly embellished 
puring the recess, The present proprietor, has spared neither pains nor 
expense, tu render it not only commodious and convenient for the audience, 
but has made it the mos: elegant summer theatre in the environs of the 
metropolis. 

The pit has been materially altered for the better, containing eighteen 
double rows of benches, in the centre of which is an opening for the company 
to pass up and down, the same as at the Opera House, and it is made to ac- 
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commodate conveniently between five and six hundred persons; it is also 
placed on an elevation of nine degrees, so that the whole of the visitors have 
a full view of the stage. At the back is a very extensive lobby, with a re- 
freshient-room, and the whole is so formed, that no inconvenience can be 
experienced in coming in or going out. 

The form of the Boxes in this house remains nearly the same ; the only al- 
teration is, the stage boxes that formerly projected, have been levelled with 
the other boxes, and therefore give a more extensive view of the stage ; but 
the ornamental part is superbly beautiful ; all the seats have been fresh lined 
with green baize, and the elbows and tops of them covered with beautiful, 
searlet velvet ; the insides are painted with a delicate Waterloo green, and 
the trellis work gilt with silver, has a pretty effect in showing the lower 
part of the ladies’ dresses. The same spacious lobby remains at the back, 
with a convenient refreshinent-room, completely rebuilt. . 

The Gallery being always considered tae most convenient both for hearing 
and seeing, has not undergone any alteration; but above is an elegant 
painted round cieling, in the centre of which is an admirable figure of 
Apollo’s head. 

The Orchestra has been considerably enlarged, and so formed that the 
band nearly faces the audience instead of the stage, as is customary at other 
Theatres. It will contain twenty-four musicians, aud has a sounding board 
at the bottom, upon a new construction, which adds considerably to the 
effect of the music. 

The Procenium is a master-piece of workmanship, and has been admired 
by many eminent artists for the judgment and skill with which it has been 
executed. The stage doors are white and gold, with two large gilt figures 
over each. The cieling over the pit represents the sky, and is supported by 
four large eagles. There is an elegant new drop curtain, representing a dis- 
tant view; the whole of the dresses, decorations, and scenery are entirely 
new, and the latter has been executed by six of the most eminent. artists in 
the kingdom. Twenty-two elegant chandeliers give brilliancy to the whole, 


the effect of which may be conceived, but cannot possibly be described to 
to the reader. ; 


The alterations and fittings up of the house, we are informed, have 
stood the proprietor in upwards of three thousand pounds, notwithstanding 
which he has opened the house at the old prices, and we trust the patro- 


nage of the public will amply reward him for bis indefatigable attention te 
their amusements and comforts. 


SADLER 'S WELLS 
This airy and well-conducted Theatre has sustained a severe and 
melancholy loss in the death of Mrs. Charles Dibdip, who left 
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the stage of life at a period when her professional talents had ri- 
pened to the highest excellence, and her personal attractions 
added to the charm of her scenic efforts. The performances of 
the present month have been distinguished by unusal merit and 
great variety.. In the pantomime of «¢ Gnomes and Fairies,” Grimaldi | 
was irresistibly comic, and Miss Brown as Columbine enchanting- 
ly agile and graceful. The efforts of the infant prodigy, in con- — 
junction with his father was a singular and extraordinary proof of 
the flexibility of the human frame, an: the ascent of Master Lon- 
guemare to the gallery astonished the spectators, while from the 
lightness of his frame and the agility of his movements none of 
those apprehensions were entertained which repress the pieasure 
of similar exhibitions. In Puitie anp u1s Doc, or WHERE'S THE 
Curtp ? Slader displayed his usual excellence, and Mrs. Baruard . 
commanded the general applauses of the Audience. The Cataract 
on the immense body of real water surpasses all that we have 


witnessed in former seasons, and awakens sensations which none 
but the actual spectator can conceive. 


MILLERS PICTURESQUE AND MECHANICAL EXHIBITION, 


Saville house, Leicester Square. 


We cannot resist the inducement we feel to recall the attention 
of our readers to this world in miniature. The marvellous neat- 
ness and ingenuity of the mechanism,. which pleases us so much 
while we at the same time find it so difficult to comprehend, leaves 
it unequalled by that of any other exhibitory work within our re- 
collection. We gaze on the bustle of the picture before us, until . 
we almost fancy a principal of life to pervade the fairy scene. ” 
The rise of the sun is a master-piece of art. The slow growth of 
the night, also, over the landscape covered with snow, diffuses the 
very soul of stillness among the hushed spectators, and the charm 
of the artificial evening becomes scarcely inferior to the loveliest in- 
fluence of the natural one at ‘‘such a place” and, at ‘‘ such an hour.” 


The storm is really fine. Nothing can be better rendered than the 
Vor. IX, . x 
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scowling blackness of the swelling clous—the rise of the raging 
wind—the destructive agitation: of the waves-- the distressful . 
firings of the guns—and above all, the imitation of space, so 
well afforded by the management «* the sounds. The mech:aunists 
of our Theatres would do well to study the teiupestuous terrors— 
the conflicting hght and darkness—the took of wild, revelling 
desolation, presented by this Lilliputian stage. when possessed by 
the spirit of the storm. We believe no one has ever quiited, dis. 
satisfied, the Mechanical exhibition at Saville house It isnot with- 
out its defects, but it is scarcely fair to mention these amid so 
much of an excellence that addresses itself irresistibly to the ad- 
miration alike of the youthful and the mature. 


It is open every evening (when in town), at 8 o'clock. It is 
now exhibiting at Brighton. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 


No individual has had more cause to lament the want of fine 
weather than the proprietor of these beautiful Gardens who, we 
are sorry to hear has lost nearly three thousand pounds already, 
for every evening (with the exception of three or four) that they 
have been opened, has been wet. 

The attractions this season are certainly very great, and no one 
stands higher than Madame Sachi—here she is in her proper sphere, 
‘and her ascent surrounded by brilliant, fireworks is truly mag- 
nificent. 

The concerts are admirably conducted, and the performers both 
vocal and instrumental very good. Mrs. Bland, Miss Matthews, 
and Miss Tunstall, warble forth with great success. Mr. Collyer 
is a very chaste singer, he is particularly happy in afballad called, 
“« Ine‘er will prove unkind to thee,” Dignum and W. Taylor as 
tenor and bass acquit themselves extremely well. 4 catch for six 
voices, written by Mr. Parry, and entitled ‘‘ The London cries,’ 
generally closes the entertainment. The altercation between the 
singers, when they accuse one another of singing too loud is well 
managed, and Mrs. Bland’s intreating them to re-commence, 
creates a hearty laugh. One cries “* Buy my roses,” anather ‘ Old 
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clothes,” another “ Chairs to mend,” another ‘‘ Hot hot, &c. &c. 
whilst the band plays a detached accompaniment, which renders 
the whole a most effective Finale.—‘‘'e are happy to hear that Mr. 


Barrett inteads to keep the Gardens open as long as the weather 


will perniit and we sincerely hope he may still reap a good harvest. 
A circumstance unparalled in the history of Vauxhall, occurred, 
in couseguence of the bad weather, on Wednesday the 27th June— 


not one person pal for admission to the Gardens for the night. 


An instance has been known, of two persons only, paying at the 


door, and that, we believe, was about three years since. The 
concert, on the present occasion, took place in the Music-Room. 
The house people, the servants, waiters, &c. attended, and made 
up all the audience. The musicians played, the singers sang, 
and the waiters applauded. The Féte concluded with a famous 
good supper served up to the unusual coimpany, and with which 
they. were, doubtless, not a little pleased, amid the splendid deso- 
lation of the night. 


SCOTTISH DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


The Theatre opened, for the summer season, on Saturday, the 
6th of July, when Mrs. C. Kemble appeared in the character of 
Widow Belmour, ‘* Way to Keep him.” The after-piece for the 
evening was ‘* The Hunter of the Alps.” A Mr. Waldegrave, 
from Drury-lane Theatre, made his first appearance here as Ro- 
salvi, and acquitted himself tolerably. Mrs. Cummins appeared as 
Genevieve. She has a good voice, and sung well. Mrs. Kemble is 
a most spirited performer of genteel comedy, and I have fre- 
quently had occasion to notice her performances at this Theatre, 
with that approbation which they deserve. In the éourse of the 
succeeding evenings, she repeated some of her most popular cha- 


_racters, and bade the audience farewell for the season, on the 20th 


of July, when no less than five pieces were performed for her be- 
nefit. The last of these, The Brazen Bust,” was brought for- 
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ward, for the first time, at this Theatre ; but has since been only 
once repeated. 

Monday, July 22.—Miss Stephens, this evening, commenced a 
short engagement as Rosetta, in ‘* Love in a Vil‘age,” and was re- 
ceived with that grateful applause, which always awaits her at this 
Theatre. The modesty of Miss Stephens’s deincanour, with her 
musical talents and chastity of acting, ought always to make her 
highly prized, as an acquisition to the operatic department of the 
staye. The other evenings of the week, she played Floretta, Clara, 
and Polly; and, on 

Monday, July 29, she was joined by Mr. Sinclair, as Young 
Meadows, in ‘* Love in a Village.” The union of two such rich 
voices at thi. Theatre, formed a high gratification to the Edin- 
burgh audience They also appeared together in the ** Duenna,’ 
the “* Cabinet,” and the ‘* Begyars’ Opera.” 

Monday, Aug. 5.— iiss ONcill made her first appearance here 
this season as Belvidera, in ‘* Venice Preserved, supported by Mr. 
Abbott, also from Covent-garden Theatre. Of all Siiss O'Neill's 
characters, this may most unquestionably be styled one of the best. 
Her Juliet may be pointed out as the n.o-t sweetly interesting and 
pathetic; but, with her Belvidera, you are not only interested and 
affected, you are jo:t in wonder! You are absorbed in all that is 
terrible or grand in tragedy! Miss ONeill’s performance in the 
last act of ‘* Veuice Preserved,” I do not hesitate to stvle a master- 
piece of art. She brings the agonized Belvidera completely to 
view—the individual creature of Otway’s imagination. What Pitt 
told the British Senate, after hearing ti:c most brilliant display of 
Sheridan's eloquence, the critic mav here say to Miss O'Neill's au- 
dience—‘* You are under the wand of the enchanter!” It is im- 
possible for the mere reader of the play to imagine the effect she 
gives to the speech— 

** Oh! give me daggers, fire, or water ! 

How I could bleed, how burn, how drown! the waves 
Huzzing and foaming roui.d m simking head, 

Till I descended to che peaceful bottom ! 

Ob! tuere’s all quiet—here all rage and fury ; 

‘The air’s too thin, and pierces my weak brain. 

I Jong for thick, substantia! sleep—Hell ! hell! 

Burs. trom the centre, rage and roar aloud, 

If thou art half so hot, so mad asJ am!” 
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It is a sort of duty to perpetuate these lines as a memento, that 
they were ever uttered with the effect which Miss O'Neill gives to 
them. In the succeeding scene also, in which she appears dis- 
tracted, the same excellence pervades ‘iiss O' Neiil’s acting. 

‘© The winds—hark how they whistle: 
And the rain beais—Oh ! how the weather shrinks me!’’ 


The every motion of her body, in the recitation of the passage 
from which these lines are quoted, almost.conveys the same sen- 
saiions to the audiior, as those felt by the cold, and shivering, 
heart-wounded Belvidera. Her performance of the character was 
crowned with ihunders of applause. A/r. Abbott supported her in 
the character of Jagier with considerable success. He seems 
really to appear to much greater advantage on this stage than at 
Covent-garden ; perhaps the very idea that he appears here as a sort 
of luminary inspirits his exertions. Mr. Putnam played Pierre 
well, but with a litule of his usual tameness, and Trueman was 
perfectly tolerable as Priuli. | 

Thursday August 8.-- MissO’Neill played Mrs. Renting To re- 
sor; to that necessary, but perhaps too common standard of 
theatrical criticism—Comparison : Miss O'’Neill’s performance of 
this character as yet cannot vie with that of Mrs, Siddons. The 
matron-like figure and majestic demeanour of the latter, of them- 
selves conferred decided advantages, but independent of these the 
effect Mrs. Siddons gave to many of the most striking scenes and 
passages was quite superior to the exertions of Miss O'Neill. It 
is inpossible for one who has seen Mrs. Siddons in the character 
ever to forget her manner of acting the part where Lewson has 
just discovered to her the extent of his villainous wishes ‘* Would 
that these eyes had heaven’s own lightening, that witha Iook thus ! 
I might blast thee !” This passage used to have something of the 
effect of electricity with her. Miss O'Neill was not nearly so 
striking. To use an expression literally which is génerally figure 
ative: Miss O'Neill gave also a different reading of the part where 
Lewson returns after his reported death. With Mrs. Siddons it 
had more effect. Even without comparison, however, I would 
not pronounce this character one of Miss O'Neill’s chefs d’ euvres. 

Mr. Abbott played Beverley: and in the chastist manner. 

Saturday, August 10.<-Miss O'Neill appeared as Isabellas=a per- 
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formance which may certainly be ranked next to her Belvidera, 
She is nere the perfect representative of melancholy and distress; 
upborne only by the consciousness of duty : she seems to realize 
Shakspeare’s figure of patience ‘ smiling at grief,” until the re. 
turn of her deplored Biron awakens feeling sufficient ‘ to har. 
row up the soul,” of any woman, especially the tender heart of 
Isabella. In depicting the working of these teelings Miss O'Neill 
was eminently successful the iiterview with Biron she managed 
admirably. Aud the fine speech beginning 


** My prayers !—Nu, I must never pray again.”’ 


She delivered with the most powerful effect., But from none of 
her perfornances were it more difficult or vain to select striking 
passages than from her Isabella. It is all of a piece, more uni- 
formly fine and attractive than any of her other characters, als 
though not so grand or striking as her Belvidera. 

Edinburgh, August 12, 1816. | ” eo. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


GREENWICH THEATRE. 


This Theatre, under the management of Mr. Faucit, husband 
of the Lady of that name of Covent-garden Theatre, has been 


conducted with much spirit, and performers by no means con- 
temptible have been brought forward. The chief of them are as 
follows— Mr. Fancit, the manager, who is here ‘‘ accounted an ex- 
cellent actor.""—Mr. Lewis, who ‘‘ imitates humanity most abo- 
minably.”—Mr. La More, who would be an excellent actor, but 
for one little circumstance, and that is, an infirmity to which he is 
subject commonly called lisping.—Mr. Lee, a sort of betwixt and 
between, neither very good nor very bad.—Mr. Betterton Junior a 
performer of much ability, and Mr. Brown, whom I would parti- 
cularly advise never to dance again; he was loudly and deservedly 
hissed the other evening while exhibiting on the ‘* fantastic toe,” 
or rather heel. The principal Ladies are—Miss Plowden, who is 
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rem.rkably clever ;—Miss Sydney, well known at’ many of the 


minor aud provincial Theatres, as a very pretty girl and excel- 
lent actress,—and Mrs. Barnes, who is likewise both clever and 
handsome,—Miss Booth was engaged here for a few nights, and 
appeared in several favourite parts, as dmelia Wildenhaim, Priscilla 
Tomboy, and Little Pickle, Mrs. Faucit also frequently appeared here; 
she performed the Widow Cheerly in aid of the funds of a charita- 
ble institution, and drew a most crowded house.—Gattie, from 
Drury-lane has also been an occasional visitor, and proved a 
great favourite with the good folks of Greenwich ; he played Gover- 
nor Heartall to Mrs. Faucit’s Widow Cheerly.. His benefit (a bum- 
per) was on Thursday, the 7th March, on which occasion part of 
the pit was railedoff at box prices: The bill of fare was the ‘* Birth- 
day ;” (here called ‘ Reconciliation,”) a selection of songs, the 
«‘ Purse,” andthe ‘‘ Sultan.” In the first piece, Gattie played 
Admiral Bertram, and Smith of Drury-lane Theatre, Jack Junk ; 
In the ‘* Purse,’’ Gattie was the Baron, and Smith Will Steady.— 
We have also been visited by Mr. Conway, Miss Matthews, Mrs, 


» Orger, and Miss Ivers,—Several new London pieces have been 


brought out, amongst which are ‘‘My Wife ? What Wife ?” 
‘© Who’s Who,” ‘‘ Smiles and Tears,” and ‘* Where to find a 
Friend,” 

Ww. D. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


The Managers of Drury-lane intend to exhibit a/? Sheridan’s Drama’s, sue~ 
eessively, at the commencement of the ensuing season. 


Lord Byron, who is now at Geneva, has just completed the third canto 


of Childe Harold, the anne of which may be confidently expected early 
in the en suing winter. 


A new edition of the Rev. Mr. Harmer's Observations on various passages 
of Scripture, with many important additions and corrections, by Adam 
Clarke, L.L.D. F.S.A. will be published in a few days, elegantly printed, 
in four octavo volumes. 


W.C. Oulton, (author of the Sleep Walker, &c.) is preparing a second 
continuation of Victor’s History of the Theatres of London, It is twenty 
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years since his first continuation of this work, a period, which in consequence 
of the conflagrations, the O. P. War, Petitions against the Lyceum Theatre, 


&c. &c. will be the most interesting in Leeann History. The work will 
consist of three volumes. 








Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Complete System of English Country Dancing,’’ and his 
*¢ Technical Ball-room Dictionary,’’ will appear early next month. 


A novel entitled Living in Style, or the Miseries of Infidelity, by Mr. 
Hewson Clarke, is in the press and will speedily be published. Great expec. 
tations are formed of tne merits of the work from Mr. Clarke s acknowledged 


talent, and the peculiar opportunities he has possessed of scrutinizing cha 
racter and Manners. 


Our readers may not be aware, that Mrs. Beard, relict of the celebrated 
singer of that name, is still living, at Hampton-court ; and although nearly 
ninety years of age! she enjoys her faculties, and is exceedingly. active, writes 
a good buld hand, and can read the uews-papers, &c. She was a daughter of 
Rich, once the proprietor of Covent-garden Theatre ; of whom a wit used to 
say, that—‘* He was always Rich, and died wealthy,” 

Several paragraphs have lately appeared in the daily prints, respecting 
Mr.Incledon, regretting that such a treasure should be obliged to quit lis 
native land for want of encouragement. Now, to our certain knowledge, he 
has had a very handsome offer made to him, by the Committee of Drury-lane 
Theatre, which he does not choose to accept. Considering the difficulty of 
the times, and that Mr. I. is not quite so young as he was twenty years ago, 
we think 14 or 16 pounds a week, with every chance of a good benefit, can- 
not but be encouraging, and must be deemed very liberal. 


Among the alterations at Drury-lane Theatre, preparatory to the opening 
of the winter season, the pit has been raised considerably ; an improvement 
which will not only add beauty to the house, but greatly to the accommoda- 
tion of the audience. Two new boxes are in an advanced state of preparation; 
one for the Princess Charlotte and Prince of Saxe Cobourg, and the other for 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. They are on opposite sides of the house; 
near the stage. The back seats on the dress circle are removed, the boxes o/ 
which are reduced to three rows of chairs, The Theatre will open on Satur- 
day, September the 7th. 


By a new arrangement with a young man of the most promising abilities in 
the tragic display of acting, the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre are 
likely to meet with the highest success, and to surprise the audience as agree- 
ably and unexpectedly as on the first brilliant debut of Miss O'Neill. Mon- 
day, September the 9th, is fixed for the opeving of the house. The Princess 
Charlotte and Prinee Leopold have signified their pleasure to have a box pre- 
pared for them, next the Prince Regent’s; and the Duke and a of 
Gloucester have taken a similar box epposite, 
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